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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE Y. M. C. A. 


STOCKHOLM, Aug, 22, 1888. 


Epirors Paciric: Stockholm! The 
name of the city to which our thoughts 
have converged for more than a year, 
and which has just been the scene of 
one of the largest and most important 
gatherings inthe world. ‘This beautiful 
and far-distant city has conquered at 
last, and won for itself a place in the 
front rank for knowing how to entertain 
its guests royally. May the Lord pour 
down his richest blessings upon them! 
We believe that the Lord has blessed this 
the eleventh Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and that it 
has done more to bind the nations of the 
earth in one common bond of love and 
sympathy than anything else. Although 
many could not speak but one language, 
when meeting a Christian brother from a 
foreign land a simple, warm grasp of the 
hand caused one to realize that he was 
your brother and trusting in the same 
God. And when we sung those good 
old hymns there was harmony of spirit as 
well as sound, causing us to realize that 
the Lord looketh upon the heart. It is 
not so much what a man says, after all, as 
his heart desires God’s Word. 

All of the sessions of the Conference 
were held in the Blasieholnis church, 
which was well arranged for such a gath- 
ering. The whole number of delegates, 
both regular and corresponding, was 879, 
the actual voting number being 302. 
Seventeen countries were represented, 
England, America and Germany send- 
ing the largest delegations. The papers 
read and addresses made were short and 
right to the point, for each one had to be 
translated into four of the principal lan- 
guages represented — viz., English, 
French, German and Swedish. The 
Right Rev. Bishop of Visby, K. H. Gez 
von Scheele, D.D., of Sweden, was elect- 
ed President of the Conference, with the 
following Vice-Presidents: Mr. George 
Williams, England ; Dr. Lucius Warner, 
New York ; Count von Bernstorff, Ger- 
many ; Professor E. Borde, Switzerland ; 
General A. Rappe, Sweden; with the 
following committee to investigate and 
report upon the work of the Internation- 
al Central Committee : R. R. McBurney, 
New York ; Mr. Edward Kennedy, Lon- 
don; Christian Philldius, Berlin ; and 
E. Barnekow, Stockholm. 


Perhaps a few brief extracts from some 
of the reports, showing the progress of 
this yrand organization, will be of inter- 
est to the readers of THE Paciric, so I 
will begin with those who have had a 
hard struggle to gain a footing. Mr. Al- 
bricias Francisco of Spain said the work 
was new and hard, It had peen prose- 
cuted amid much persecution. There is 
much skepticism and contempt in the 
hearts of Spaniards ; the yoke of Rome 
still weighs so heavily that all open dis- 
sent is the object of a series of persecu- 
tions which completely isolate the cul- 
prits. Consequently, young men who 
have decided for Christ form associations 
numerically weak, and almost entirely 
deprived of any common bond; and yet 
Spain is dear to us. Pray for her! Pas- 
tor Davio of Rome, Italy, made a more 
encouraging report. Four years ago on- 
ly thirteen Associations were reported at 
the Berlin Conference. Now there are 
thirty-three united Associations, for 
which they and we are very thankful to 
God. He also said they had complete 
religious liberty, and can preach the gos- 
pel without restraint. Their aim is to get 
young men to come to their meetings 
first. After having formed their acquaint- 
ance, they follow them up and try 
to bring them to Christ as early as prac- 
ticable. Count Bernstorff of Berlin re- 
ported progress for Holland. They have 
adopted the American idea, and are do- 
ing well. They have no _ buildings 
as yet. Professor Wagge of Christiana 
reported Associations in Norway flourish- 
ing. A Christian Home, costing 120,- 
ooo marks, has been secured, mainly 
through the efforts of a young man by 
the name of Herum, from the Universi- 
ty. He gave much of his time and 
means, and when he died willed his 
property to it. He also founded a Stu- 
dents’ Home for Young Men. ‘He, be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh, and many will 
rise up and call him blessed.” Mr. 
Ruckteschell of St. Petersburg reported 
for Russia, where they have made a be- 
ginning, having a membership of 120, 
in spite of all the opposition and persecu- 
tion. Denmark has eighty Associations 
and 2,000 members, who are doing a 
good work. Sweden has made greater 
progress ir. the last four years than ever 
The report of our work in 


retary, Mr. Richard Morse of New 
York, amid cheers. By the way, the 
United States, I am pleased to-learn, is 
a great favorite abroad, for whenever an 
American got up to speak he was almost 
sure to be met with a round of applause. 
Mr. Morse said the growth in America 
had been simply marvelous, Four 


years ago the American Associations 
numbered 868, with 108,coo members ;. 


now they number 1,240, with 175,000 
members. This increase is partly due to 
the increase of attractive buildings. In 
1884 we reported eighty buildings, val- 
ued at $3,421,000. To-day they num- 
ber 132, worth $5,609,000; and the 
total net value of Association property, 
real and personal, is $7,261,658. The 
reports from England, Germany and oth- 


er countries were interesting and showed. 


progress. 

The committee appointed to report on 
the work of the International Central 
Committee made a very full and com- 
plete report. Many plans for future use- 
fulness were recommended; among 
them was one authorizing the Committee 
to make special effort in aid of work for 
young men in Spain, Belgium and 
France, provided additional funds for 
this purpose are placed in their hands. 
Mr. L. D. Wishard of New York will 
soon begin his labors in heathen lands in 
the organization and promotion of work 
for young men. He goes to India and 
other countries in Asia. 

I wish I had time to tell you more 
about these grand meetings. I am sure 
that the prayer of our Master is being 
answered—‘That they may all be one as 
I and my Father are one.” And the 
kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord _and 
Saviour. I have enjoyed this Christian 
fellowship very much, indeed; my love 
for the cause of young men has been 
made stronger than ever. In view of the 
fact that some 40,000 Swedes emigrate 
to the United States every year, 
Mr. Morse made the request that 
all Associations in Sweden give such 
young men letters of introduction to 
American Associations, thus getting them 
into Christian work immediately, before 
they have drifted away from the Church 
and Association. Sweden is a beautiful 
country, and so are her people. One 
is convinced of this fact when he sees 
them and has learned to know them. 
Such we are always glad to welcome to 
our shores. I am told that the Swedish 
Evangelical Society have printed and 
distributed 700,000 Bibles in the last 
twenty years, and the Bible is used in 
the public schools. The Swedish Con- 
gregational churches, or the Lutheran 
Church, as it is called here, the State 
Church, are flourishing. I do not think 
the Sunday-school idea is very well de- 
veloped yet, but, no doubt, will be in the 
course of time. I find this so all over 
Europe where I have been. 

At London they gave your representa- 
tive a very cordial reception. I was 
asked to respond to the toast given by 
Dr. Oscar Owen at the tea given in Exe- 
ter Hall. Among other things, your 
delegate said it was the first time he had 
had the pleasure of ‘drinking tea with the 
English since the people of Boston spill- 
ed English tea into Boston Harbor ; but 
they were now returning good for evil, 
which was truly Christian, indeed. The 
next day I received an invitation to lead 
the noonday prayer-meeting at Exeter 
Hall, which was well attended. I have 
met Mr. George Williams, the founder 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, several times, and like him exceed- 
ingly. The other day he surprised me 
very much by presenting me with a 
beautiful Oxford Bible, revised edition, 
as a token of esteem and love. I am 
sure I will ever remember and love the 
giver as one of God’s noblemen. Why 
he should do it I cannot say and, per- 
haps, never will know, but I suppose it 
is only one of the many deeds of love 
that he is doing all the time. 

I neglected to say in the fore part of 
my letter that there are now nearly 4,000 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
scattered throughout the world. The 
last Conference was held in the city of 
Berlin, Germany, four years ago, and re- 
ceived the kindly recognition of the aged 
Kaiser. The King of Sweden has in 
turn manifested much interest in this 
gathering of young men in this beautiful 
capital city by the sea, which is called 
the Venice cf the North. Prayer is ask- 
ed that your delegate may experience 
journeying mercies as he travels from 
city to city, and, also, that this Confer- 
ence may redound to God’s glory and to 
the strengthening and extension of this 
vitally important work among the young 
men of the world.. I remain yours sin- 
cerely, E. C. GILBERT. 


A private letter from Florida says: 
‘The orange crop is good. The yellow 
fever is giving us much trouble about 
marketing. Everything is in bad shape. 
The Times-Union of Jacksonville has 
stopped. No steamers are running on 
the river. No moving around the coun- 
try. The stores cannot get supplies an 
laborers get nothing to do.” | 


M. Naville, who has 
ly been exploring in Egypt, has 
found three kinds of ancient bricks— 
one, the best kind, with straw mixed in 
the clay; another, an inferior class, with 
reeds instead of straw; and the third 
kind consisting only of mud. These 
latter were such as the Israelites were re- 
quired to make. 


confession of Christ was asked. 


recent-. 


CREEDS. 


BY REV. GEO. H. LEE, 


If I should happen to say anything 
that resembles what our good fathers and 
brethren do not usually say, be sure, dear 
reader, you have fairly ascertained my 
meaning before you put me down among 
the heterodox. But I want to plead for 
simpler creeds; to see if I can say any- 
thing in their favor which you will think 
to be of weight. 

Ah, you say, a creed hater! one of these 
ignoramuses that rant and rave about a 
“middle age theology,” about “progress,” 
and all this. No; pardon me, not a 
creed hater. I love all our grand old 
Congregational “platforms” and creeds 
from the confession of the Savoy Synod 
to the creed of our National Council of 
1880. But, somehow, this love does not 
Seem to militate against my desire of 
simpler confessions for our churches. If 
you will bear with me, perhaps you will 
see why in a few lines. 

First, the, let me explain. What I 
would love tesee is not less of acreed in the 
hearts of believers, not less attachment to 
the grand old truths of our creeds in the 
hearts ofthe preachers. Yea, let there be 
more of this. Let the layman investigate, 
know all he believes, and the reason for 
it. Let our dear brethren in the min- 
istry stand truer to the ‘‘old paths,” to the 
circle of teachings that have come down 
substantially unchanged through all the 
ages of the Church’s history. 

But, let us require of these dear sheep 
and (more often) Jambs, at their entrance 
into the churches, only the one thing 
needful, only that one thing which: is 
enough to open the gates of heaven to 
them, and hence ought to open the doors 
of our Christian fellowship and member- 
ship, and trust that whether now they are 
ignorant of, or are even prejudiced against, 
those other doctrines which are the delight 
of other saints, they will some day come 
to see eye to eye with us in these, as well 
as the great vital matters. 

Is it not the lesson of the ages that we 
make Jesus and personal faith in him the 
only basis of our communion, and not 
weaken his cause by bickering upon non- 
essentials, or (I might say) non-wtals? 
If so, let us simply require of the candi- 
dates for admission to our churches that 
they truly and heartily confess their sins, 
and believe upon Jesus and him cruci- 
fied for pardon. No matter whether 
they believe in eternal punishment, as 
youandIdo. Do they heartily believe 
in Jesus, and pledge themselves to walk 
in His ways? No matter whether they 
have been through circumstances that lead 
them to rejoice in God’s fore-ordaining 
grace, as our Saviour has graciously. led 
you and me. Do they accept our com- 
mon Saviour’s claim upon their faith, their 
love, their obedience? That’sall. -Even 
if they do believe in soul-sleeping, and 
all the rest of these notions, cannot the 
Lord whom they love lead them out, as 
he hasus? None of us really believe, 
perhaps, that because a person is an 
Arminian he is not and cannot be in 
Christ! Why, then, should we shut them 
out of our churches by building a huge 
anti-Arminian hedge between us and them? 
If they are indeed followers of the Saviour, 
and one with us upon the one point of 
his person, we can make that a sufficient 
basis for the most earnest harmony in 
the work of setting up the kingdom o 


Christ on earth. 


It is, as you see, for simplicity of creed 
at the threshold of our churches that I 
would plead, then. | 

In further justification of this, let me 
say that a simpie creed at the door does 
not preclude a fully developed creed at 
the altar. Let the church have its full 
form of faith, containing essentials and 
non-essentials of salvation, or non-vitals 
as we have called them, but in the 
admission of members simply make suré 
that our entering ones truly believe in 
the Jesus of the New Testament, however 
below all his great teachings their im- 
perfectly developed creed now comes, | 

Another reason for this is that we 
have a Scripture precedent for it. Read 
the story of Philip and the eunuch, (Acts 
vili: 31-38), and note all that occurred 
at the entering of this candidate into the 
church. Verse 37 tells the story. Ob- 
serve that no creed at all is read to the 
candidate, but only a simple personal 
Indeed 
the eunuch uttered his own creed, and 
that, too, of the simplest kind. There is 
no mention here of his personal accept- 
ance of Jesus as hisSaviour! True, but 
he evidently believed in Jesus, at least 
enough to warrant Philip in hoping that 
he would afterward. grow into the full- 


| ness of the truth as it is in Jesus! 


This is what we need; it is all we need. 
Of course we can easily feel, “Would God 
all the Lord’s people were theologians,” 
but at the mere start of life it is sufficient 
to see simply that they have started. 
Another reason for the mere confession 
of Jesus personally at the threshold of 
the church is that it is merely a solemn 
mockery to read our great splendid 
creeds to the little ones of tender years 
whom the Lord sends to us. 


Again, we have a quiet, but well de- 
veloped movement in this direction 
already*started among the churches. 

Then, also, those dear souls who for 
years we have been driving away from 
our beautiful polity, some into other 
evangelical denominations, but others, 
under the discouraging supposition of 
their own heterodoxy, into unevangelical 
denominations, will we be able tenderly 
to receive, and possibly lead out into the 
full breadth and length of all those 
truths that goto make up the spiritual 
circle of which Jesus is the center. 

One more word, and I am done for 
now. Is it not because souls need the 
help of the church that the church 
exists? Can we, then, take those pre- 
cious ones who need the warmth of the 
fold most, though they trust in Jesus, 
and cast them out into the cold and the 
world, because they are not yet full 
grown and strong? God forbid! ‘Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye!” 
(Rom. xiv: 1.) 


SOUTHERN GOOD NEWS. 


Pomona, Cal. Sept..12, 1888. 

This has been an important day in the 
history of the college enterprise in South- 
ern California. To-day the professors 
and teachers and students, with a goodly 
representation of the trustees and patrons 
of the college, gathered to open, in rooms 
rented for the purpose, the real work of 
the college. There were no children, as 
there often are in the beginning of new 
institutions; no candidates for a prim- 
ary department, but all young men and 
ladies. There will be a freshman class, 
and all of the three classes of the pre- 
paratory department. From indications 
to-day the first term will bring together 
from 60 to 75, as bright and earnest 
young people as could be found in any 
school, or in any land. There are six 
professors and teachers, two gentlemen 
and four ladies, with Prof. E. C. 
Norton, a graduate of Amherst College 
and Yale Theological Seminary, a 
~ost-graduate student at Johns Hopkins 
University, and for four years pro- 
fessor in Yankton College, at the head, as 
principal of the preparatory departinent. 
No President has as yet been chosen. 
A dwelling house, with tastily ornamented 
grounds, has been rented, the large double 
parlors being used as chapel and assem- 
bly room, and the other rooms of the 
house for recitation purposes. The 
foundation for the’ large new college 
building is nearing completion. The 
corner-stone is to be laid on the 26th of 
this month. Rev. C. B. Sumner of this 
place is the general agent of the college, 
and has till now done most of the work, 
which has brought the enterprise to this 
point in its development. 

The first Sunday in this month, just 
two years from the beginning of the 
church work in San Diego, saw the addi- 
tion of nineteen new members to the First 
church, and the baptism of two members 
at the Chinese mission. Of the new 
members at the First church, one, who 
came by profession, was Mr. Robinson, 
the prejector of our great flume, and the 
main promoter of that great enterprise. 
He brings the same push and earnest- 
ness into the church and the cause of 
Christ that he has shown in business. 
It is perhaps the most important acces- 
sion to the Christian force of the city that 
has been made since the great advance 
‘in the material interest of the place be- 
gan—that is, provided he brings with him, 
as we believe he does, the Spirit of Christ. 

Some months ago many of us felt that 
the Chinese mission ought to do more 
for itself than it was doing. Its mem- 
bers had always been liberal in gifts to 
its teachers and friends whenever they had 
an opportunity, but they had done little for 
themselves in the way of regular support. 
So we timidly proposed that a collection 
be taken every Sunday night among the 
attendants for the support of the mission. 
It seemed to be just the one thing needed, 
The contributions have surprised us in 
theiramount. The practice has increased 
the self-respect and the joy of the pupils, 
and the members, perhaps partly on this 
account, have constantly increased. Mrs. 
W. A. James took Mrs. McDonald’s 
place, while she was absent on her vaca- 
tion, and proved herself most efficient in 
this work, as she does in every other. 
Rev. W. A. James, the brother-in-law of 
Dr. Hutchins of Los Angeles, dwells with 
us, without charge. His health does not 
permit any regular work, but it is doubt- 
ful if he could be more useful than now, 
even if he had a church. Every good 
work gets help from his clear head and 
warm heart. Such work brings no 
pecuniary support to him, but it brings 
an equal good to men, perhaps, and an 
equal glory to God. We might 
safely and justly pension such sol- 
diers, if we had the means. New 
churches have just been organized at 
Nordhoff and Saticoy, and the work goes 
On apace at all points. Evangelistic 
meetings, under the direction of the 
State evangelist, commence at South 
Riverside the 23d, and other meetings 
are arranged to follow immediately at 


several other places. J. H. HARwoop. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary, Hop- 
kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 8St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

Mrs, 8.8. Smirn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to. Miss Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


To our auxiliaries up and down our 
Coast, from San Diego to the northern- 
most point of Washington Territory, 
and throughout the length and breadth 
of our great State, with its forty-six 
counties, the Woman’s Board, of which 
you are a part, sendeth greeting. We 
have just had our fifteenth annual meet- 
ing, and we wish we might have wel- 
comed you all to this our annual gather- 
ing ; but there were scarcely a one-hun- 
dredth part of you all present—but sixty- 
three-—and these were from the churches 
that are reached by an hour’s or so ride 
from the city. But our hearts go out to 
you all, as we know how some of you 
must struggle to uphold the banner of 
the cross in your own vicinity, at the 
Same time doing something for those 
less favored of our sisters far across the 
sea. This little which we do for foreign 
mission work is multiplied many fold in 
the reflex influence on our home work, 
like the ‘‘bread cast upon the waters,” 
returning ‘after many days,” it may be, 
in rich blessing on our own souls, and 
On Our work here .at home. Our meet- 
ing was held, as is our custom, in the 
First Congregational church of this city. 
Only sixty-three ladies present from all 
our churches in this vicinity! Surely, no 
one can say that we have taken too many 
women away from their home duties for 
an hour or two. But, perhaps, we may 
be allowed the trite saying that what 
may be lacking here in quantity, or 
numbers, is made up in quality. Good, 
true, earnest, devoted women, who are 
just.as faithful in their home duties, and 
in the work connected with their respect- 
ive churches, as in this more specific 
foreign work. And they have been 
brought together in very pleasant bonds 
of fellowship. “As sharpeneth 
iron,” so the faces of these friends, if 
they do not exactly “sharpen” each 
other, do gladden each other’s hearts, 
and strengthen their hands. Are there 
any friendships like Christian friend- 
ships? None, save those of kin, and 
even those sometimes lack the congental- 
ity which knits kindred hearts together. 


But, to return to our annual meeting: 
This was deferred one week, on account 
of the absence of Miss Fay, our highly 
esteemed President, who has been on a 
visit at the East. She read from the 
old Hebrew prophet, to whom was vouch- 
safed such clear and ecstatic visions, 
that sublimest chapter from the Book of 
Prophecy, the fortieth of Isaiah. Where 
will we find such words, telling of the 
power and might of God, and yet so 
tender, ‘‘ He feeds his flock like a shep- 
herd ; gathers the lambs with his arm ; 
carries them in his bosom’? 


The reading of that chapter will linger 


long in our memories. A missionary 


hymn was sung, and prayer offered by 
our dear and honored sister, Mrs. Stur- 
ges, whom you must all know from her 
work in Micronesia. This was followed 
by the reports of the Recording Home 
and Foreign Secretary, and then by the 
Treasurer's, around which so much in- 
terest, if not anxiety, centers in the last 
of the year. Surely, no one will accuse 
us of a mercenary spirit if we say that 
each item of this carefully prepared 
statement is followed by the deepest in- 
terest. Attention may flag when long 
reports are being read, but never when 
we talk of dollars and cents ; and in this 
we are not unlike those of the other sex. 
As each gift, large and small, was read, 
we could not but feel that with many of 
these were bits of heart history connect- 
ed, known only to Him, the searcher of 
hearts. And how much, dear sisters, do 
you think they footed up those long col- 
umns? Forty-four hundred and siz 
dollars and twenty-two cents! And our 
pledges for the support of our dear mis- 
sionaries and the schools under their 
care were not quite that, as we at present 
understand it. And this has come in, 
we believe, freely and cheerfully, without 
pressing our claims on the churches or 
taking what might be considered an un- 
due proportion for this special work. 
We must acknowledge the good hand of 
our God upon us this year in this regard. 
“For it is he that giveth us power to get 
wealth.” From his good hand cometh 
every blessing. A marked feature of 
this meeting was the report of the “Ore- 
gon and Washington Branch,” which 
was a model in its way in the detailed 


one.” 


done by these ladies in large towns and 
small towns, and even in Indian towns, 
And the report will be very helpful to re- 
fer to by those who are seeking to edu- 
cate our young girls in this line. The 
hours were slipping by, and so we could 
not hear it all—could not hear the names 
of those elect women who are thus work- 
ing off in distant and lonely places, with 
very little to encourage or stimulate 
them. These names—shall we ever hear 
them again, or see the persons to whom 
they belong? Some of them we shall, 
and we are beginning to be familiar with 
them already. But there is a place where 
they are all known and engraven, not on 
any stone or monument, but on His hand. 

Besides this O. and W. Branch, we 
have a Y. L. Branch, which letters mean 
Young Ladies’ Branch. The Treasurer 
of this read a detailed report of the in- 
gatherings from this source; $702.40 
was the sum total of the gifts of the 
young ladies for Miss Gunnison’s salary 
in Japan, and a scholarship in Broosa. 
As will be seen this was a little more 
than the pledge. And s60, sisters, this 
has been a good year to us, a blessed 
year, and yet this is but little — little 
compared with the great need. From 
all our missions comes the cry for more 
helpers, more money, more schools, more 
Bibles, more food in famine-stricken dis- 
tricts, more physicians for both body and 
soul. For this work, both at home and 
abroad, there is no limit. The meetings 
of the General Association are close at 
hand, and there we hope to meet many 
who could not find it convenient to be 
present at this meeting. 


TAKING ADVICE. 


BY REV, DR, A, L. STONE, 


When a friend or acquaintance of ours 
volunteers a word of adviceto us in re- 
gard to some of the practical issues of 
life, it is a question worth considering, 
in what spirit and temper we shall receive 
such a friendly demonstration. 

Obviously, it should be listened to 
with a courteous attention, as a reception 
due all that such lips should address to 
us on behalf of one intent upon our 
welfare. 

We should not only listen, but seek to 
comprehend the full meaning and force 
of whatis thus urged upon our intel- 
ligence and conviction. 

We should appreciate the cordial 
interest thus entertained in our well- 
being, and the affectionate and perhaps 


guidance. 

. Weshould apply the thoughts imparted 
to our views of truth and duty, and en- 
deavor to rectify those views, if they may 
be, by this fresh counsel and wisdom. 

We may then take up the matter of 
personal conformity to the practice or 
measures recommended, if they are 
worthy of such adoption, and make the 
reality of character a gain in strength 
and purity. 

And we should not forget, first and 
last, to make our grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the earnest kindness that sought 
thus to lead us into the highway of 
righteousness and peace. We owe for it 
a dept of love and thanksgiving which 
we should pay with full coin of heart 
and lip and clasping hand. 

Blessed the ties of life that bring us 
into such relation and fellowship with 
kindred and friends, that their accumu- 
lated light and wisdom become a treasury 
from which we may draw instruction for 
solving the practical problems of being 


chapters of personal experience! 


STERLING, IIl., Sept. 8th. 

Glad to find that abominable allegory 
which likened the influence of woman 
in society to that of whisky, was not 
editorial. The communication was 
unworthy of THe Paciric. California 
hardly keeps up with this part of the 
world on the temperance question. A 
third party is becoming more and more 
a political and moral necessity. The 
Republican party has made a little prog- 
ress On temperance; thanks to the 
pressure of the third party, in part. The 
50,000 saloon-keepers in the Republican 
party hold the party-whip and have that 
party terrorized by it. Reforms begin 
with a minority, but they grow. The 
Christian minority has thus far been the 
salt which has preserved the world. 
Some of its salt is stillin the Republican 
party. (Rev.) Martin Post. 


After the ceremony he handed 
closely folded bill, which I quietly took 
and placedin my vest pocket, thinking 
possibly it might be a $20. It wasn’t, 
however, for when I got down town and 
had occasion to take it out, it almost 


$100. I had occasionally read of such 
wedding fees, but it had never entered 
my head that / should ever receive such 
I think that was one of the 
results of the appreciation of real estate 
values in Seattle. It certainly was ap- 


account of the way in which this work is | 


tors who mentioned the fact. | S. G, 


self-denying fidelity seeking our lightand . 


and duty, and furnish us for all such — 


took my breath away—it was a clean 


preciated by the one of our Seattle pas- 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SepremBer 19, 1888. 


HOME TRAINING AND HOME MIS- 
SIONS. 


BY MRS. G. H. ATKINSON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF HOME MIS- 
SIONS FOR OREGON AND ‘ASH- 
INGTON TERRITORY. 


{A paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the General Association in Seattle.] 

[In view of the failure of a paper on 
which we much depended—viz., Mrs. 
Rockwood’s on woman’s work in home 
missions—I will present a few thoughts 
drawn from observation and experience. 
My subject is ‘Home Missions or Home 
Training,” or vice versa. 

When, how, and where, shall we com- 
mence the work of home missions? 
First, by abiding in Christ; having his 
spirit, and following his example, as he 
went about doing good, dispensing bless- 
ings in the house and by the way—in 
the home at Bethany, by the well at 
Samaria, and in the temple; he who 
took little children in his arms and bless- 
ed them, and said, ‘“‘Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven”; and who sought to seek 
and save the lost and wandering ones, 
and bring them home. In this home 
missionary work, let us cultivate our own 
gardens first—not a neighbor’s, while 
Our own is growing up to, weeds and 
waste. How beautiful the flowers which 
God causes to grow to beautify our yards 
and gardens; but, how much more de- 
lightful and enduring the work of culti- 
vating plants of righteousness in our 
homes and around our firesides! What 
will become of these olive plants around 
our table, if we do not watch and guard 
them, and teach them constantly, line 
upon line, and precept upon precept ? 
I have sometimes thought that our sis- 
ters with young children were called too 
much from these dear ones in their de- 
votion to church and missionary work; 
but, it may be asked, who will do this 
work, but the willing and ready ones? 
I would say, Let the outside work rest, as 
much as possible, upon those who have 
no families, or with those who have rear- 
ed their children, and whose children 
have left the paternal home for responsi- 
ble duties abroad. While our children 
are young and plastic, the care of them 
cannot be safely delegated to the irre- 
sponsible. In the day-school they are 
absent from their parents; in church and 
Sunday-school they are with them. 
From the day-school let them return to 
their homes, the mother watching from 
the door or window, eager for their re- 
turn, to arrange for the remaining hours 
of the day; the mother to keep them as 
much as possible with her to assist in 
the home, or to walk abroad in the open 
air. I recall an experience with a 
Ladies’ Aid Society in a neighboring 
city, which met from 2 to 4 P.M. 
When the hour of 4 arrived, the 
faithful mother would rise in_ haste 
and fold the work to leave in the work 
basket, or to be taken home to finish, 
saying, in hurried tones, ‘It is four, and 
my children are coming from _ school, 
and I must be there to receive them.” 
The writer asked a little boy one day if 
he came directly home from school to 
his mother. He replied, “ No, for my 
mother is never there then.” I said, 
‘You come, then, to tell the girl that 
you are home?” 
not my mother.” The daughters should 
be with the mother in their tender years, 
and the boys, too. Some mothers say 
that boys need exercise in the open air 
to become strong and vigorous. Per- 
haps they dc, and perhaps not. I do 
not think playing baseball and running 
races on the street, with boys they may 
chance to meet, and becoming heated 
and then sitting down on the cold, damp 
ground, promotes physical or moral 
‘strength. I knew a Christian mother in 
New England whose example is worthy 
of imitation. She had seven sons and 
one daughter. They were reared with 
great care by this devoted mother, and 
one of the best of mothers. In early 
life they were employed, when not 
needed to assist in other duties in 


the home, in piecing bed-quilts and. 


knitting socks for themselves, These 
children all grew up to manhood and 
womanhood, and they were not puny, 
either ; neither were they useless in life. 
Had you seen them and known them 
you would testify to what I say, and you 
have seen and known one of the sons, 
and known his record for forty years. 
The day draws to a close with the Chris- 
tian family, and they gather for the even- 
ing meal, and then kneel together around 
the family altar, and seek for pardon for 
the failures of the day and blessings on 
all and protection in the helpless hours 
of sleep, &4nd, as the evening shades ap- 
pear and the little ones, one by one, are 
prepared by the mother’s loving hand 
(regardless of company in the parlor) for 
their night’s repose, what peace and 
happiness and joy here, and hope for the 
future! In treating this subject I recall 
the interesting facts related to me during 
our detention at the Sandwich Islands 
in 1848, on our way to our mission field 
in Oregon, I was told that Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, the beloved missionary lady, and 
one of the earliest there, commenced 
work on her arrival for the instruction 
and elevation of the degraded Hawaiian 
women. When her own children were 
given her to care for she left that work 
until her daughters were reared and at 
an age suitable to be taken to America 
to complete their studies. She then took 
them there herself. One died soon after 
reaching New York ; the other she took 
to the Holyoke Seminary, where she 
graduated, and became a teacher, and, 
afterwards, married a clergyman and re- 
turned to the Islands. In this care for 
her children I was told that younger and 
more inexperienced missionary ladies 
chided her for her course and told her 


of the hour. 


He said, ‘“‘ No; she is’ 


that the churches sent her out to teach 
the heathen and not her own children. 
She remained firm in her purpose, and, 
after leaving her daughter at South 
Hadly, returned and resumed _ her 
work for the heathen. During our stay 
at Honolulu I became familiar with an- 
other dear missionary family, where the 
mother was rearing a family of seven 
sons and one daughter. One son died 
early in life, and the others all grew up 
to become missionaries in other lands 
—a rich reward for that faithful mother, 
on whom devolved the care of these chil- 
dren, as the father was feeble and en- 
gaged in missionary work. 

In writing, my recollections take me 
back to a delightful Sabbath we spent in, 
as I should say, a model Christian home 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Jt was in the win- 
ter of 1847. I remember a little girl in 
that lovely home who afterwards became 
the beloved wife of the beloved Rev. 
Mr. Goodell of St. Louis. After we 
came to this country I read in an East- 
ern paper that two gentlemen went to 
this home on business and were detained 
over Sabbath—one a Christian man, the 
other an infidel. As they rode away on 
Monday, the infidel remarked, “I never 
believed in a heaven before, but I do 
now ; for I have seen the type of one in 
this family home. This infidel was con- 
victed and, perhaps, converted. Who 
can calculate the influence of a Christian 
family and home? 

In closing I will speak of one more 
home and one more family, and only one. 
We are all interested in this home, for we 
live in it, and in this family, for we are 
members of it. This is a spacious home, 
and delightful. In view of it we are led 
to say that the lines are fallen to us in 
pleasant places ; surely, we have a good- 
ly heritage. For the safety of this home 
we must give our time, our prayers, our 
money; indeed, our best and untiring ef- 
forts. This family, of which we are a 
part, isa large family and a growing one, 
too. This home is our country. This 
fair land we inherited from our Pilgrim 
Fathers, and from them we inherited our 
church polity, too. For the saving of 


this home and this family we must con- 
secrate all we have, and are, and all we 


hope to be. Our country, so rapidly 
filling up and so largely becoming a for- 
eign field, must be rescued and saved. 
Yes, we must devote ourselves to the 
work of home missions, for on the suc- 
cess of this all other benevolences de- 
pend. What would become of foreign 
missions and the world if we fail. But 
what is to be done in this emergency—- 
‘this crisis’? “Money is the great need 
But how shall it be raised ? 
I know of no better way than by securing 
the pledge of a cent a day for home 
missions from every member of the Con- 
gregational churches in Oregon and 
Washington. 
be nearly ten thousand dollars. If this 
habit is now formed, of giving at least 
one cent a day by every one of our 
members, the result would soon be self- 
support for our home missions, for 
many will give more than a cent a day. 
But some may think it almost impossible. 
But can if not be done, and can we not 
at least do it for ourselves, and try to 
accomplish it with others in a systematic 
way? From November, 1887, to June, 
1888, the time of our General Associa- 
tion at Seattle, I worked on this plan in 
a limited way, and added something 
over one hundred dollars to the Treas- 
ury of our Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society. At the rate of a cent a day 
from every one of our four hundred and 
twenty thousand members in the United 
States for home missions, the sum would 
be a yearly income of one million five hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand dollars. 
‘That would be a million dollars more than 
our churches now raise for home missions. 
Thus, the present crisis would be more 
than met. For our present missions 
would be supported and the work increas- 
ed threefold. This plan is simple. It 
is possible. It is worthy of a trial by 
every pastor and by every Congregational 
church in the United States. 


WHAT SO BEAUTIFUL! 


I see a young man devoting himself to 
the service of the Redeemer. I see him 
taking his stand as the firm advocate of 
every good cause, and lending his eff- 
cient co-operation to all measures which 
look to the promotion of virtue and hap- 
piness among his fellow-creatures. I see 
him, possibly, exchanging the pursuits of 
business, or the practice of a liberal pro- 
fession, for the ministry of reconciliation. 
I trace him through all that variety and 
opulence of labors which attach to his 
high vocation, the teacher, the guide, the 
comforter, the sympathizing friend of his 
people, joyful in their joy and sorrowful 
in their sorrow. I behold him going 
forth, year after year, in sunshine and in 
storm, bearing precious seed, and scatter- 


Jing it broadcast over his plantation, 


sometimes with a weeping, and some- 
times with a hopeful heart ; and then, at 
Jast, I see him, this same faithful laborer, 
returning, as the sun goes down, to his 
Father’s house, bending under his yellow 
sheaves, and rejoicing with a joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. And [turn 
from this scene to ask what there is in 
all the splendor of earth—in its riches 
and in its renown, in its coronets and in 
its diadems—that shines with a beauty 
so ineffable and so glorious as these same 
yellow sheaves.— Dr. H. A. Boardman. 


— 


John Wesley once preached from the 
text, “One thing is needful.” When the 
congregation was retiring from the church 
a lady exclaimed, in a tone of great sur- 
prise, “Is this the great Mr. Wesley, of 
whom we hearsomuch? Why, the poor- 
est might have understood him.” 


This sum per year would 


PREPARATORY TRAINING OF THE 
FOREIGN ELEMENT FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 


Happy in our present national immun- 
ities and beatitudes, and generous with 
the hope of our future manifest destiny, 
a philanthropic sentiment, no doubt be- 
gotten of gratitude, has become a part of 
the national conscience, and crystallized 
in the theory that the mission of this 
government, through divine direction, 
was to afford an asylum for the oppressed 
of other nations, and also a leaven that 
should evolve similar happy conditions in 
their governments. Obedient to this 
generous impulse, we have opened the 
flood-gates of immigration to an indis- 
criminate influx from all nations, with a 
callous indifference to the character of 
the incoming hordes. In addition to 
this philanthropic sentiment, we were 
moved by astronger and moore selfish 
motive. At the close of our struggle for 
independence, we were at the beginning 
of an experiment in government—young, 
without experience, a mere handful in 
numbers looked upon by the nations of 
the earth, as an infant in its swaddling 
clothes, with very poor prospects of 
reaching manhood. We had unlimited 
and unoccupied territory and we wanted 
a population to fill it, and so we said to 
the world, ‘* Come;” and it came and is 
still coming. The earliest immigration 
was unlimited in number, healthful, 
manly, industrious and peacefully dis- 
posed—altogether, a needed and desirable 
element of increase. They came for 
homes and were satisfied with the homes 
they found, becoming loyal and thrifty 
citizens. But all this is changed now; 
but little of our vast and rapidly increas- 
ing immigration is desirable, and none of 
it needed. Ina word, we have become 
the dumping ground of the pauper, crim- 
nal,and politically dangerous classes of the 
Old World. In our midst we have a rest- 


‘less, violent and law-defying element of 


foreign immigration, and their disorgan- 
izing is carried on under the guise of 
citizens exercising their constitutional 
rights. 

In 1820 the foreign element was 2'% 


per cent. of the population; in 1880 it 


was 14 per cent., as shown by the census 
of that year. While the foreign popula- 
tion was only 14 per cent. of the whole, 
the foreign insane constituted 28% per 
cent.; the foreign criminals 22 per cent.; 
the paupers, 34 per cent,; and the inmates 
of the workhouses and houses of correc- 
tion, was 44 per cent., of the whole of 
these several classes, respectively. In the 
State of New York in the year 1886, 
there was one pauper in every thirty- 
five of the foreign population, while 
in the native population the _ ratio 
was less than one-fourth as_ great, 
there being only one pauper in every 

168 of the native population. These 
statistics were taken from an article in 
the July Chantauquan. 

_ Toone nationality alone, we owe prob- 
ably not less than go per cent. of cur 
malt liquor manufacturers and venders, 
while to other foreign elements, we are 
nearly equally indebted for the vinous 
products. The holiday desecration of 
the Sabbath is a foreign interpolation and 
the legitimate offspring of the drinking 
habit. Not only are these foreign, un- 
democratic and demoralizing practices 
supplanting our American, but they are 
already in a position to dictate policies 
and legislation, and are indignant and 
and belligerent, if the genius of our 
government modestly suggests that there 
are some native rights that foreign citi- 
zens are bound to respect. 

We cannot much longer sustain the 
tremendous strain of this inundation of 
the sewage of European nations. The 
pauper, criminal and turbulent elements 
must be cut off somehow, and the re- 
mainder of the stream, if allowed to flow, 
must be purified and enlightened, some- 
how, also. The mass of ignorance per- 
vading the body politic, in the shape of 
foreign citizenship, must fester and breed 
malaria, unless subdued and controlled 
by better environments. But how shall 
the more favorable environments be 
supplied? In the first place, by seeing 
to it that the evil 1s not increased by in- 
crement of similar elements. To shut 
off these objectionable elements of immI- 
gration entirely, and secure peaceable and 
moral classes, would be neither difficult 
nor expensive. All that is needed is a 
little legislation. It has been suggested 
that our consuls at foreign ports and 
places, be constituted bureaus of immi- 
gration, and that foreigners desiring to 
immigrate to this country, should appear 
before them, and give such evidence of 
moral character and other qualifica- 
tions as the general government should 
demand. And our ideas of morality, 


and not theirs, should be the standard. 


Most foreigners have no moral sentiment 
against the drink habit; hence it would 
be well to require, on the part of the ap- 
plicants for certificates of immigration, 
that they should pledge themselves not 
to engage in the liquor trattic, and other 
non-democratic customs. If an immi- 
grant arrives in our ports without such 
certificate, he should not be allowed to 
land, or at least remain. 

Perhaps our consular system might 
have to be extended somewhat, but a 
quarter of a million, more or less, would 
cover the increase of cost and help us 
lessen the surplus. A more difficult 
question, however, is how tofit the ele- 
ment we admit for citizenship. Our 
present laws of naturalization, when 
honestly administered, do not do: it. 
Even our public schools, with the secu- 
lar and religious presses,churches, Sunday- 
schools, and the lecture rostrum, do not 
prepare our native-born element for the 
proper discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship. How, then, can we hope to pro- 


perly fit the foreign element for such 
duties? There is but one way. Ameri- 
can citizenship, like every other desirable 
thing, must beearned. This inestimable 
privilege has been given away without 
any consideration, and hence they who 


| have obtained it have held it very lightly. 


Let us set a price upon it—the price of 
preparation. Let us extend the time of 
naturalization to ten years at least, and 
require an examination before a properly 
constituted board of examiners, upon 
our form of government, its constitutions, 
national and State, and its civil history, 
as well as upon moral character and 
loyalty towards the government. Passing 
a successful examination, they should 
receive a certificate of qualification 
which, being filed in the proper court, 
at the expiration of the period of limita- 
tion, a certificate of citizenship should 
then be issued. If such a preparation were 
requiréd, not only of our foreign born 
but natbye citizens as well, we shouldbe 
effectually rid of our quadrennial periods 
of pollution, demoralization,misrepresen- 
tation and personal slander. These presi- 
dential campaigns are ostensibly periods 
of instruction and enlightenment upon 
the great questions of the day, but the 
great object is to gather in, by fair means 
or foul, this large mass of forejgn ignor- 
ance, and hence we see used all those 
means that will appealto the prejudices 
and selfishness of the classes they want 
to vote. We are probably on the eve of 
one of the most nauseating campaigns that 
the country has witnessed, partly for 
want of vital issues, and partly because of 
the closeness of strength and the uncer- 
tainty of result. Each party will go 
down into the gutter for the stones, and 
will rake them with anything, that will 
catch a voter. 

If the special preparation plan should 
be adopted, we should not need these 
quadrennial campaigns, even though 
they were honest and honorable ; for the 
whole period from one _ presidential 
election to another, would be a season 
of preparation, and the citizen need not 
be informed, and could not be misin- 
formed, with reference to the issues, by 
scheming demagogues, 


TWO KINDS OF COURAGE. 


General Horace Porter contributed an 
article to the Century on “The 
Philosophy of Courage,” from which we 
quote as follows: 

‘ Indifference to danger is not always 
the form of courage which should entitle 
its possessor to the highest credit. It is 
a negative virtue as compared with the 
quality which enables one to perform a 
dangerous duty while realizing the full 
measure of the peril encountered. 

‘* These two traits are best illustrated 
by the old story of the two soldiers whose 
regiment was charging up a hill in a des- 
perate attempt to capture a battery. 
When half-way up, one of them turned 
tothe other and said, ‘ Why, you're as 
pale as a sheet ; you look like a ghost ; I 
believe you’re afraid.’ ‘ Yes, I am,’ was 


the answer; ‘and if you were half as 


much afraid as I am, you’d have run 
long ago.’ It is something higher than 
physical courage; it is a species of 
moral courage, which recognizes the 
danger and yet overmasters the sense of 
fear. When the famous mine 1n front of 
Petersburg had been completed, and the 
national troops drawn up ready to charge 
the enemy’s works as soon as the mine 
had done its work in creating a breach, 
the signal was given just before day- 
light, the fuse was lighted, and the com- 
mand stood waiting, with intense anx- 
iety, for the explosion which was to fol- 
low. But seconds, then minutes, then 
tens of minutes passed, and still no sound 
from the mine. The suspense became 
painful, and the gloom of disappoint- 
ment overspread the anxious faces of 
officers and men. The fuse had been 
spliced about midway. It was now 


j thought that there was a defect in the 


splice, and that it was at this point that 
the fuse was hanging fire. The day was 
breaking, the enemy was becoming alert 
at sight of our unmasked columns, there 
was not a moment to be lost. Lieuten- 
ant Doughty and Sergeant Rees of the 
48th Pennsylvania infantry now volun- 
teered to examine the fuse. They enter- 
ed the long, dark gallery which led to 
the mine, and, without stopping to cal- 
culate the chances of life, calmly exposed 
themselves to one of the most horrible 
forms of death. With no excitement to 
lend them its intoxication, with nothing 
to divert their minds from the fate which 
seemed to await them, they followed the 
course of the fuse through the long sub- 
terranean passage, found the defect at 
which the spark had been arrested, and 
made a new splice. On their return, 
the match was then applied, and the 
train was now prompt to do its deadly 
work. These men displayed even a 
higher order of courage than those who 
afterwards charged into the breach.” 


The path of the Christian—even the 
best and the truest—often leads through 
dark valleys of trial and affliction. But, 
ever and anon, he reaches some mount- 
ain peak, where heaven, with all its glory, 
seems let down upon him. Or, it may 
be that light and joy come down upon 
him even while in the valley of shadows, 
thus bringing sunlight ‘out a cloud, and 
a heavenly calm out of the tempest. 
These oases in life’s desert, these spark- 
ling streams of God’s goodness in a 
thirsty land, are indeed “heavenly 
places” to the consecrated Christian, 
and more than atone in the fullness of 
their joy for all the toil and hardship 
along life’s pathway. They are the gold- 
en milestones that mark his journey 
heavenward, and they give strength and 
courage for renewed effort to reach the 
shining goal.—So. Christian Advocate. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


A rivalry between three great Euro- 
pean powers —England, France and 
Germany—has been going on for some 
years in taking possession of the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

These islands are desired by the mari- 
time nations, mainly, for two reasons. 
One is that each nation desires thereby 
to increase the area of its commerce; 
and the other, that it wishes to obtain 
naval stations in case of the outbreak of 
awar. France has a third reason for 
holding New Caledonia, which she has 
long used as a settlement for her con- 
victed criminals. , 7 

Every little while we hear that one or 
other of the powers has “annexed” an 
island, or a group of islands, in the East- 
ern seas; and sometimes these annexa- 
tions, made by one of the powers, give 


of the others. 

The total area of all the smaller groups 
of the Pacific Islands is stated to be 
about forty-five thousand square miles, 
which are occupied by a barbaric popu- 
lation of about eight hundred thousand, 
This is exclusive of Australasia, New 
Guinea and the Malay Islands. 

England holds the lion’s share of the 
Pacific Island possessions. Hers are 
the great island of Australia, which may 
be called a continent by itself, Tasma- 
nia, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, and 
a large part of New Guinea. She also 
controls many of the little islands scat- 
tered in the seas near these large ones ; 
and there are other islands which Eng- 
land claims, but of which she has not yet 
taken actual possession. 

Next to England, Germany possesses 
the most important colonies in the Pa- 
cific, although Germany began her Pa- 
cific annexations at a much more recent 
period than France. She now holds a 
part of New Guinea, New Britain, the 
Solomon and the Marshall Islands; her 
possessions cover an area of something 
like one hundred thousand square miles. 

Germany also made an attempt, a 

year or two ago, to annex the Caroline 
Islands, which have long been claimed 
by Spain, but as yet has not definitely 
occupied the group. It is probable that 
Germany will in no long time make an 
attempt to annex the two important 
groups of Samoa and Tonga, which have 
a decided commercial, as well as naval, 
value. 
The French have been busy among 
the Pacific Islands for nearly half a 
century. Their principal possessions 
there are the large island of New Cale- 
donia, used mainly as a penal settlement, 
and the group of Loyalty Islands, lying 
just eastward of New Caledonia. These 
possessions cover an area of about five 
thousand square miles, and have a pop- 
ulation of about sixty thousand, of whom 
a considerable part are convicts. 

Of smaller groups the French claim 
the Marquesas, the Tuamotu Archipela- 
go, the Society Islands and the Austral, 
though their hold on some of these num- 
erous, but rather unimportant, islands is 
not very strong. 

It may be said generally of the great 
general divisions of the Pacific Islands, 
that the English mainly rule in Australa- 
sia, the Spanish in Micronesia, the 
French in Polynesia, and the Germans 
in Melanesia. 

Some of the Pacific Islands are set 
down on European maps as belonging to 
the United States. For the most part, 
these are lonely little islands lying in 
open sea, southward of the Sandwich or 
Hawaiian group. The reason why these 
islands are allotted to the United States 
probably is that their guano deposits are 
worked by American companies. 

It seems, however, to be taken for 
granted in Europe that the Sandwich 
Islands will, at no distant day, become 
an American possession, as the American 
citizens already hold political and com- 
mercial control. 

The annexations of.the Pacific Islands 
are made by the European powers, of 
course, without any reference to the 
wishes of the natives. They are accom- 
plished by the simple application of su- 
perior physical force. | 

Yet it may be said that, perhaps in a 
majority of instances, the natives submit 
to their conquerors with. good grace, 
and, though slow to become themselves 
civilized, do not deny themselves the 
boons of civilization which their con- 
querors bring to them.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


How to Sure 
$Kin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
CuTICURA 


(THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 
scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from infancy 
to old age, are speedily, economically, and perma- 
nently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c: Resolv- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
&@ Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


4a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “SR 
4a . skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. = 


kejief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses,in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimmiog tank; tub baths. Water 
pumped from the bay only at high tide, and 
shanged daily. Everything new, clean and 


well ordered. Ba‘hs 25 centr, 


rise to jealousy and protest on the part 


Opposite Minna 8r., 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


_—— = 
> 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been mide in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location axd surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors, 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINCIPAL. 


IRVING 


' 
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A Select S hool Ladies, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and t¢ach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principat, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladiés. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS ‘jchool gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1,1888. Addresa, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs D. B. Condron, Principal. 


COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


ft bs ~- COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


ULL COLLEGE COURSE. ALSO SCI- 

entific and literary courses. Academic 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. Superior conservatory of 
music. Instruction in art, elocution and mod- 
ern languages. Eleven professors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
Young men’s hall being built Fall term 
opens Sep‘ember 3, 1888. Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walla, W. T. 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


HE FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 

12th, under the direction of Professor OC. 
E. Norton, a successful teacher in academic 
and college work, assisted by a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. Classical, Scientific and 
Literary Courses of iostruction, with Music, 
Art, etc. Booms and board secured at reason- 
able prices. Address, Pomona College, Po- 
mona, Cal. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Com 
Brass, Seen Zinc and Babbitt 
Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles\a4 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 


OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
work guaranteed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. 


Established ‘in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 
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Heme Circle. 


BEFORE DEATH. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


How much would I care for it, could I know 


~ That when I am under the grass or snow, 


The raveled garment of life’s brief day 

Folded, and quietly laid away, 

The spirit let loose from mortal bars, 

And somewhere away among the stars— 

How much do you think it would matter 
then 

What praise was lavished upon me, when, 

Whatever might be its stint or store, 

It neither could help nor harm me more? 


If, midst of my toil, they had but thought 
To stretch a finger, I would heve caught 
Gladly such aid, to bear me through 

Some bitter duty I had to do; 

And when it was done had I but heard 

One breath of applause, one cheering word— 
One cry of ‘ Couiage!” amid the strife, 

So weighted for me with death or life— 
How would it have nerved my soul to strain 
Through the whirl of the coming surge again! 


What use for the rope if it be not flung 

Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has 
clung? 

What help in a comrade’s bugle blast 

When the peril of Alpine heights is past? 

What need that the spurring pean roll 

When the runner is safe beyond the goal? 

What worth is eulogy’s blandest breath 

When whispered in ears that are hushed in 
death? 

No! no! If you bave but a word of cheer, 


Speak it while I am alive to hear! 
—Colonial Ballads. 


THE ELDER’S SERMON, 


“T really wish, deacon, that you would 
tell me what your candid opinion of our 
minister 1s.” 

Deacon Brown looked meditatively at 
the speaker—a small wiry-looking man, 
whose features were almost as sharp as 
the sharp black eyes fixed so intently 
upon him, 

“T don’t know, Brother Quimby, as a 
candid opinion of our minister would do 
him any good.” 

“T dare say not,” responded Mr. 
Quimby, darkly; “but then it. would do 
me a great deal of good to hear it.” 

“T don’t know as to that either.” 

“There’s no one in the church whose 
opinion I think more of,” continued Mr. 
Quimby. ‘Not that I approve of giving 
it to every one. But you needn't be 
afraid of saying just what you think to 
me, deacon, for it won’t go any further 
and it might serve to clear up some 
doubts that trouble me.”’ 

‘What doubts ?” 

“Well, about variors things. But 
you haven’t told me what your opinion 
is, deacon.” 

“] have only one opinion of Elder 
Wakeman, and that is that he is a man 
who tries to do his duty in all the rela- 
tions of life.” 

This was evidently something that Mr. 
Quimby neither expected nor desired to 
hear, and he stared blankly at the speaker. 
But, quickly recovering himself, he said: 


‘Ha! I think I understand, deacon. 
What you say is very well put indeed. I 
have thought that he might be a little 
more willing to take advice; but there is 
no question in my mind but that he 
tries to do his duty, as you say. But is 
he sound?” 

‘Perhaps not. 
all sound.” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, deacon,” re- 
sponded Mr. Quimby, with a rebuking 
shake of the head. “I am surprised that 
you should speak on so serious a sub- 
ject with such unseeming levity. I re- 
ferred to being sound in doctrine. I 
have been a good deal exercised in my 
mind in regard to this ever since I heard 
his sermon-on ‘Justification,’ which is no 
justification at all, as I understand it, 
and as good old Dr. Seaver used to lay 
it down. Dear old man! I wonder 
what he would say if he could come back 
and hear the new-fangled ideas that are 
taught from the pulpit where he preached 
such good, old-fashioned doctrines nigh 
on to twenty years.” 

If he is where I think he 1s he doesn’t 
want to come back. I only hope that 
some things he used to preach about are 
clearer to him now than he succeeded in 
making them to me.” 

‘There is no merit in believing where 
everything is clear. There are mysteries 
of faith, deacon, that nobody has any 
right to try to understand. Now, Elder 


Some ministers are 


‘Wakeman is forever preaching about 


what we ought to do, as though such 
poor, weak creatures as we can do any- 
thing toward effecting our salvation. As 
for me, I am free to own that I don’t 
consider anything I have done or am 
doing of the least account whatever.” 

“A man ought to know better than 
any one else the quality of his own works, 
Brother Quimby, so I won’t dispute you 
on that score. So far as I am concern- 
ed I fell that the Lord will have auite 
enough to do in effecting the work 
you allude to if I help him all I can.” 

“Well, deacon, I wish I could have my 
mind cleared up in regard to Elder Wake- 
man. What did you think of his sermon 
last Sabbath morning ?” 

“There is one thing I might say about 
it, if I thought it a prudent thing to do. 
We can’t be too careful speaking, especi- 
ally if it’s anything that’s likely to affect 
the character and usefulness of a man 
like Elder Wakeman.” 

“Very true deacon. But you needn't 
be afraid of my telling; I’m not one of 
the leaky sort. I knew as well as I 
wanted to that a man of your sense 
couldn’t approve of such doctrine as 
that.” 

“Oh, I’ve nothing to say against the 
sermon; it was a very good discourse— 
you won’t often find a better. But the 
fact is, every word it contained—I really 
don’t know that I ought to mention it, 
though; if it should get about it might 
make trouble.” 


| 


“T’ll never lisp a syllable of it to any 
living soul,” was the eager response. 

“Well”—here the deacon lowered his 
voice to an impressive whisper—‘“I have 
a book at home which has every word of 
it in.” 

Here the train for which Deacon 
Brown was waiting came rushing up to 
the depot. 

“Is it possible?” ejaculated Mr. 
Quimby, with uplifted eyes and hands. 
“But you haven’t told me”— 

Deacon Brown was already up the 
steps, smiling and waving his adieu from 
the platform of the rear car, which rapidly 
disappeared around the curve in the 
road. 

He was absent nearly a week. When 
he returned he found not only a church 
but the whole village in a state of excite- 
ment and commotion. 

He had not been home more than an 
hour when Elder Wakeman called on 
him, and in the course of the day he 
was waited upon by two deacons and 
several church members, to say nothing 
of being interviewed by various of his 
acquaintances and neighbors, all of whom 
were anxious to ascertain if there was any 
truth in the rumor of the grave charge 
made against his pastor. 


Deacon Brown, though somewhat 
startled at first by a result so little an- 
ticipated, took all this with calmness and 
serenity. He was very réticent on the 
subject , asserting that he had said noth- 
ing that he was not both able and will- 
ing to prove when the proper time came 
to do so. His interview with Elder 
Wakeman was a private one, but it was 
noticeable at its close that the counte- 
nance of the latter had a serene, almost 
smiling aspect. But as the elder took no 
measures to prevent the meeting of in- 
vestigation that had been called, no par- 
ticular importance was attached to this. 
He did not seem disposed to talk much 
about it, merely saying that he thought 
the deacon ought to have an opportunity 
to prove or explain what he had every 
reason to believe he had said about 
him.” 

The meeting in question was held at 
the vestry, which was filled to the ut- 
most capacity before the two chiefly in- 
terested—Elder Wakeman and Deacon 
Brown—entered, and who appeared to 
be the least excited ones present. 


Mr. Quimby was there full of impor- 
tance, and with an exultation of look and 
manner only thinly veiled by the gravity 
that overspread his countenance. He 
was standing by the stove, the center of 
an interested and curious circle, when 
the two entered, but he avoided meeting 
the eye of either. . 

At the motion of Elder Wakeman, one 
of the deacons called the meeting to or- 
der, briefly explaining its object, the 
serious nature of the imputation under 
which their pastor rested, and appealing 
to Deacon Brown to puta stop to the 
talk it had occasioned by either denying 
or proving his assertion. 

Rising to his feet, Deacon Brown 
looking around upon the excited and 
curious faces that were directed toward 
him. 

“Behold, brethren, how much mischief 
the tongue can do! I said a few words 
to one of you under a pledge of secrecy. 
I think it was under a pledge of secrecy, 
Brother Quimby?” 

“T considered it my duty to tell what 
you told me,” said the individual ad- 
dressed, turning red. 

“You are tobe commended for hav- 
ing performed your duty so thoroughly,” 
continued the deacon; ‘fa very painful 
duty, as it is easy tosee! I understand 
you said that I told you Elder Wakeman 
stole his sermon from a book in my 
possession; are you sure I used the word 
stole, Brother Quimby?” 

“You said that you had a book that 
had every word of it in. Where’s the 
difference, I’d like to know?” was Mr. 
Quimby’s prompt and triumphant re- 
joinder. 

“There might be none at all, and 
again there might bea great deal,” re- 
sponded the deacon. 

“I did use the language Bscribed to 
me by Mr. Quimby,” continued Deacon 
Brown, addressing the rest of the assem- 
blage, ‘moved thereto by his evident de- 
sire that I should say something to our 
pastor’s discredit, and without a thought 
that it would lead to this trouble and 
excitement. I declare, furthermore 
that I have seena book containing every 
word of his sermon in Elder Wake- 
man’s own library. I have taken the 
liberty of sending for it, and will offer it 
as evidence as to my Own statement.” 


Taking a ponderous volume from the 
hands of his son, who had just entered, 
Deacon Brown laid it on the table before 
the presiding officer, who, carefully ad- 
justing his spectacles, opened it. 

Giving one glance at its outspread 
pages, he raised his eyes to the serene 
and kindly face opposite. 

“Why, this is a—dictionary?” 

“Very true,” responded Deacon 
Brown,” but you will find every word 
of Elder Wakeman’s sermon in it—if 
you look long enough.” : 

“T must confess, however,” added the 
deacon, as soon as the general laughter 
and astonishment had subsided a little, 
glancing smilingly across the table at 
Elder Wakeman, “that there are not 
many that can string them together so as 
to form such an interesting and instruct- 
ive discourse.” 

Here the elder and deacon shook 
hands, which was a signal for a general 
hand-shaking, congratulations and good 
feelings. No one was dissatisfied, with 
the exception of Mr. Quimby, who, mor- 
tified and confounded at the unexpected 
turn affairs had taken, had slunk from 


the room.— Exchange. 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE OF A NAR- 
ROW ESCAPE. 


daughter, then about fifteen years of 
age, read an article in the Christian 
Advocate detailing how a young lady, 
who was in some manner thrown into 
deep water, saved her life by observing 
a few common-sense rules of action. A 
short time after, being at Lake Chautau- 
qua with my family, I took my daughter 
and a little child of about three years of 
age, daughter of a friend, out rowing. 
When out some distance from the shore, 
in deep water, the child expressed a 
desire to row, to which I consented, and 
thoughtlessly rose and stepped backward 
over the seat, with the purpose of taking 
a seat in the bow, and thus rocked the 
boat to one side, so as to nearly precipi- 
tate myself into the lake, to prevent 
which I caught hold of the side of the 
boat, and, in the effort to right myself 
up, turned the boat bottom-side upward. 
As the child came into the water, I 
caught her in my arms, while my daughter 
sank out of sight. Being a fair swimmer 
I righted myself up and approached the 
boat, and, observing that it had a flat 
bottom, I attempted to place the child 
upon it, in the hope that she could cling 
there until I could rescue my daughter. 
The first attempt was a failure, and, as I 
was about to make the second, my 
daughter came to the surface about 
fifteen feet distant. I immediately struck 
out for her, taking the child with me, of 
course. To my astonishment, she sus- 
tained herself on the surface until I 
reached her, and then did not remove 
her hands. from the water to clutch me, 
but assisted me in swimming back to the 
boat, whén, in answer to cries for help, 
we were soon assisted to the shore, al/ 
saved, thanks to a kind Providence and 
to the remarkable behavior (as I then 
thought) of my daughter, for, had she 
clutched me so as in any manner to dis- 
able me, having the little child to carry 
as I did, all must have perished. 

The following is hér description of 
the action: ‘I went under water 
with my mouth open, which I closed as 
soon as possible, and swallowed the water 
in my mouth. Down, down, I wasrapidly 
sinking; what could I do? Instantly 
the story read inthe Christian Advocate 
of how the drowning girl saved her- 
self came to my mind, and I began to 
kick and paddle, and at once to ascend. 
Coming to the surface, although my sun 
hat was pressed down over my eyes, so 
that I could see nothing, I refrained 
from taking my hands out of the water, 
but kept them moving in the water until 
papa reached me.”—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


BREAKFAST RELISHES. 


Most people can enjoy a good dinner, 
the appetite being the result of exercise 
and the performance of the day’s duties ; 
but many complain that “nothing relishes 
for breakfast.” A few plain dishes, 
plain and simple, may tempt the taste ; 
all are very easily prepared, and inexpen- 
sive as well. 

It takes but a few moments, with a 
good fire, to make the following: Over 
a quarter of a pound of highly flavored 
cheese, thinly sliced, pour half a pint of 
sweet milk. Put in a frying-pan, and 
add a good pinch each of salt, pepper 
and mustard, and a piece of butter the 
size of an egg. Stir the mixture con- 
stantly, and cook moderately fast. Roll 


three soda crackers very fine, and sprin- 


kle in gradually. It will then be about 
the consistency of an omlet. Roll up 
neatly, turn upon a hot dish and serve at 
once. 

A piece of smoked salmon, well fresh- 
ened in warm water, dried in a napkin, 
delicately broiled, and well buttered, or 
a clear, thick piece of salt codfish, treat- 
ed in the same way, and served hot, will 
sometimes relish, when nothing else will, 
and both are recommended by physicians 
as a stimulant to the appetite of conval- 
escents. It adds greatly to the attract- 
iveness of both breakfast and dinner 
that it should be served hot, a point that 
is often apparently lost sight of. 

Another plain dish made from cheese 
is the following: Slice and melt a quar- 
ter of a pound in the oven ; then add one 
beaten egg and a wine-glass of milk, 
Beat all these well together, return to the 
oven and brown. It requires but a few 
moments. 

Fried apples, though a very old-fash- 
ioned dish, taste well for breakfast. Lay 
some small bits of salt pork on the grid- 
dle, and remove when the griddle is very 
hot, and lay pieces of fair, tart apples, as 
large as can be cut, skin uppermost, on 
the griddle. They must be laid singly, 
like buckwheat cakes. Cook moderately 
fast, turn when brown, and sprinkle with 
salt. When softened thoroughly arrange 
ona dish, They will be found very pal- 
atable. The apples should not be mel- 
low.—-Independent. 


The fact is, that man has in himself 
the double capacity of believing on proof, 
and of ‘believing above proof. Faith 
and reason climb the ladder hand in 
hand, until the topmost standpoint of 
the visible is reached, and there reason 
pauses, but faith goes on—goes on and 
goes up, not treading vacuity, but plant- 
ing its footsteps on the rungs of a ladder 
invisible indeed, but just as existent and 
as strong as anything which appears to 
sight. Reason cries out to faith, ‘(Come 
down ; you are in the region of supersti- 
tion!” It is true there is something 
which stands above our reason ; there is 
something the existence of which can 
no more be made manifest to reason 
than the non-luminous rays of heat, or 
the actinic solar rays can be made per- 
ceptible to the optic nerve.— Charles F. 


Deems, D.D. 


A little more that two years ago, my | 


Farm and Household 


CHARCOAL FOR TuRKEys.—A Cali- 
fornian highly recommends charcoal for 
fattening turkeys, and says that it should 
be pulverized and mixed with mashed 
potatoes and cornmeal, as well as fed to 
them in small lumps—mentioning that 
in two lots of four each, treated alike, 
one lot being given the mixture and the 
other not, there was an average gain in 
the weight of the first of a pound and a 
half each. Citing this, another writer 
adds: ‘* While we condemn the practice 
of mixing the pulverized charcoal with 
other food for turkeys, compelling them 
to eat it whether they want it or not, we 
have no doubt of. the excellent effects of 
supplying them charcoal broken into 
small bits, especially when fattening for 
market. Of this we have evidence, and 
for a number of years have recommended 
charcoal for this purpose.”’ 


CHICKEN JELLY.—Boil a pair of chick- 
ens till you can easily pull the meat 
from the bones. Return the bones to 
the broth, and boil half an hour longer. 
Strain, and set in a cool place, and this 
liquor will become jellied. The next 
day cut the meat into small pieces, leav- 
ing out the skin. Melt the jelly, and 
put the pieces in it. Add two spoonfuls 
of Worcestershire sauce, two of walnut 
catsup, one of salt, and a pinch each of 
ground cloves, allspice and mace. Slice 
eight hard-boiled eggs and two lemons, 
and line a large bowl or mould with 
these slices ; pour in the mixture, and let 
it stand till the next day. The water 
should just cover the chickens when put 
to boil. This is a highly ornamental, as 
well as delicious, dish, and will keep a 
long time. 


MASSACHUSETTS BROWN BREAD.— 
Three cups of unsifted rye and Indian 
meal, one-half cup molasses, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two of soda, one pint 
sour milk, one of water. If water is 
used alone, add a little sharp vinegar. 
To bake this bread, take two flaring lard 
pails of different size, put boiling water 
in the larger (not too much), set the 
smaller one, containing the bread, inside 
and cover tightly; bake five or six hours 
in a moderate oven—the longer, the 
better the bread, if the oven is not too 
hot. On the baking, more than any- 
thing else, depends the success of the 
bread. 


Goop AND Bap MILKERs.—This is 
the experience of a market gardener 
who had a very fine cow that was milked 
week after week by hired men. He ob- 
served that the amount of butter he car- 
ried to market weighed about a pound 
more on each alternate week. Then he 
watched the men, and tried the cow after 
they had finished. He finally asked the 
Scotch girl who took care of the milk if 
she could account for the difference. 
‘‘Why, yes. When Jim milks, he says 
to the old cow, ‘So, my pretty muly, 
so.’ But, when Sam milks, he hits her 
on the hip, and says, ‘ Hist, you old 


brute. 


GLugE.—A good fluid glue, ready at 
all times for instant use, is a most useful 
article of stock. To make such a glue, 
melt three pounds of glue in a quart of 
water, and then drop in gradually a 
small quantity of nitric acid. When this 
ingredient is added, the mixture is to be 
taken from the fire and allowed to cool. 
Glue so prepared has been kept in an 
open bottle for two. years, ard is still 
ready for use on the instant, 


The smell of paint may be taken away 
by closing up the room, and setting in 
the center of it a pan of lighted char- 
coal, on which have been thrown some 
juniper berries. Leave this in the room 
for a day and night, when the smell of 
paint will be gone. Some persons pre- 
fer a pail of water, in which a handful of 
hay is soaking. This is also effectual in 
removing the odor of tobacco smoke 
from a room. 


A most excellent way to use dried 
pears in winter is to soak them in luke- 
warm water until they are soft, then sim- 
mer gently, and while yet warm put 
them through a colander, or, better still, 
through a sifter which has a handle; the 
pulp thus made makes perfectly delicious 
pies. The pies may have one or two 
crusts. A lower crust, with little strips 
across the top, is preferred. 


The Chinese never dream of stewing 
their tea. They do not drown it with 
milk or cream, or alter its taste with 
sugar, but lightly pour boiling water on a 
small portion of the leaves, It is then 
instantly poured off again, by which the 
Chinaman obtains only the more volatile 
and stimulating portion of its principle. 
—Springfield Republican. 


FALLING Hair.—Scald an ounce of 
black tea in two quarts of water, strain, 
add an ounce and a half of glycerine, ; 
half an ounce of tincture of cantharides, 
one pint of bay rum, mix well and per- 
fume. Use frequently on the hair and 
the scalp, and take care of the general 
health. 


—— + 


Melbourne seems likely to beat the rec- 
ord in coffee places. Half a million is 
to be invited in such establishments, 
One building alone is to cost 4 110,000, 
Jerusalem is rapidly becoming again a 
veritable city of the Jews. In 1880 there 
were probably not more than 5,000 Jews 
there; now there are more than £0,000, 


It is a suggestion of Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker’s, in the last volume of his “People’s 
Bible,” that “the devil’s man,” par excel- 
lence, is “popular, clever, ingenious, 
| bright, welcome everywhere.” 


ELYS CATARRH 
CREAM 


CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SOREP 
RESTORES TH) 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CUR E.@ 
A particle is appliec 
into each nostril, anc 
is agreeable. 


AY “FEVER 
Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts, 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Cotumpus WATERHOUSE............. President 
Cashier 
_....Surveyor 
Bover & Toy.......... Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 


Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M, 
Branch, L. CO. Morton, John. 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R, 


Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 


Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D. 8 Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
Englieh, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’). 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 


Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 


Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 

Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J, H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 

Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E 


Malloye, Frank. 
McDonald Frank V. 


Wilson, James K. 
Wilson, T. K. 


0. HERRMANN. VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Buse & Prove 8ts. - San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03" Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocust, 
10o0ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
Undertaker. & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


ILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all ginds uf 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
OF" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27 
26 & 28 California Street! 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


AGENTS FOR BELL’S POULTRY SEASON. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast co:ner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting. Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street. between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m and 
12:30 yp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. Sunday-school,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—South side Greew street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. and 7:30 Pp. mw; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett atreet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood. Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 


"SWEDISH OHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 


Rev. O. 
Sunday services, 114. m. 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. 
Anderson, Pastor. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mw: 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 P. M. 


street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday-school at 12:30 p.m, 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL--Corner Sevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. mM. 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL-—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-schoo] at P. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 

‘J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York, 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. : 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries--Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq.’ 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco: 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship; . 


Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 


Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco: 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA Lu. 


0S" Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 1 30 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Tolophone No. 13067. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


Art Kuvps or Work Exrcurzp 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRIcEs, 


O09” The very best Cabinet Pho $3 
tographs, 


W. W. CHASE!& CO., 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


San Francisco, 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre<. 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer—. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 912. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
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THE PacrIFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, SepremBer 19, 1888, 


Ghe 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. —Any 


person sending us $7.50, with three new 


names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
orto for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pacrric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W.-M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1888. 


The leaders of the labor movement 
tell the working men that the churches 
are no place for the latter because 
the churches and the capitalists are in 
league with one another. There is buta 
very small modicum of apparent truth in 
this assertion. But an assertion often 
made and falling in with some inclina- 
tion ready to entertain it will have its 
effect; and is it not barely possible that 
in the desire to enlist the co-operation, 
money-wise, of wealthy persons in our 
religious and charitable institutions, both 
pastors and churches are apt to forget 
that Christ has no respect of persons, and 
that his kingdom never lowers its stand- 
ard because of the large possessions of 
anybody? And how it must excite the 
contempt and anger of the already prej- 
udiced masses when they read in relig. 
ious papers obituary notices of great cap- 
italists in which these men are lauded 
not merely for some manifestly high quali- 
ties which no one would deny them, but 
for the Christian virtues, which in the 
general judgment of observers they did 
not possess, some of which they notori- 
Ously set at naught. 


A recent instance of bravado in the 
face of ignominious death reminds us 
that there may be pride in evil and van- 
ity. in crime, and an ambition to be 
ranked with the more notorious villains 
of history. Of course, such persons 
have no right convictions, no conscience, 
no moral sensibility, and are dead to all 
the impulses which lift a human being 
above the level of brutes. How a young 
person can grow up in the circles of 
reputable people and show such charac- 
teristics does not fully appear. His 
parents may have been at fault, his 
teachers more at fault, and his associates 
most at fault. Yet others, in similar 
circumstances, have fallen into no such 
baseness, and so we have to think there 
might have been something faulty in the 
Original constitution of one’s being— 
something bad in his heredity, or some- 
thing in accident that spoiled him. Years 
ago three men were hung the same day 
at the capital, one of whom exhibited, in 
a humiliating and sickening degree, just 
such characteristics as were shown lately 
in this city. The chief fault must finally 
come back upon the guilty individual, 
and not upon his society or his surround- 
ings. He might have done differently, 
and might have been inwardly better 
than he was, in the same conditions and 
circumstances. This the individual lately 
dead by the halter in this city knew per- 
fectly well. Every plea of self-justifica- 
tion was far-fetched and forced. Every 
one knew that every excuse urged was a 
lie, and the liar knew it, too. The case 
was one of early and reckless depravity, 
which should humble every grown man 
and warn every youth. 


Lands remote may be brought into a 
kind of meteorological sympathy by the 
almost contemporaneous occurrence of 
unusual experiences. To begin at home, 
we have had thunder showers—not very 
terrific ones, to be sure—lasting through 
two successive days throughout all the 
central part of our State, involving an 
unprecedented fall of rain for Septem- 
ber. The disturbed equilibrium, which 
these showers came to restore, was prob- 
ably caused by the long-continued and 
intense hot weather of the preceding 
three weeks in the vast interiors of Calli- 
fornia, which was a surprise, not to say 
a burden, to the oldest inhabitants. By 
these showers all our air was shaken up, 
all its miasmas filtered out, all the foliage 
was washed clean, and the dust was laid 
for an indefinite period. The only pos- 
sible harm was to some vineyards whose 
grapes had reached maturity. When 
these phenomena occurred, we had been 
reading of floods in Switzerland, of 
floods in North Carolina, and of hurri- 
canes in Cuba, most destructive in their 
character, and desolating in their effects. 
And by all these events we have been 
reminded that we live in a world of 


morbid and raging moral disorders, 
which the divine Providence does not 
intend that we shall forget, and there- 
fore so orders the physical government 
of the world that it shall betimes compel 
us to inquire after the moral reasons for 
its management. It is because the mor- 
al order (or disorder) is so bad that the 
physical order of the world (or disorder) 
has been established as it is, with its 


possibilities of disturbance and destruc- 
tion. 


In the report of a church trial not 
long ago, the parties at fault were ad- 
judged guilty of utterances “false and 
malicio:s.” It may or may not have 
been a right verdict. What we depre- 
cate is the use of the word “malicious.” 
Church members ought not, as a rule, 
to be so characterized, however mistak- 
en or unfortunate their couduct. Of 
course, persons may utter the truth, even 
in malice; and they may utter falsehoods 
(supposing them true) without malice, and 
for the sake of the public good. And 
so, because brethren in a church have 
been proven guilty of slandering a brother 
member (supposing at the time the 
slanderous matter true), they should not 
be considered “malicious,” also. The 
simple word of caution is, do not use 
the word “malicious” till you are com- 


pelled to use it, and then speak it ina 
whisper. 


From sunset of Friday to sunset of 
Saturday, of last week, the Jewish popu- 
lation of our city and state, all of them, 
old and young, observed the “Day of 
Atonement” (Yom Kippur), a_ yearly 
fast of entireabstinence for twenty-four 
hours, accompanied with various public 
religious exercises. He will be mistak- 
en who supposes the day observed in 
any exact accord with the prescription 
for its observance found in the Old Tes- 
tament. Without temple, altar or high 
priest, modern Jews can observe only 
faded forms of the splendors of the 
past, so long as they are Jews. It is 
only when they become Christians that 
they enter into the moral and spiritual 
realities of all the past; as indicated in 
the “Epistle to the Hebrews.” They 
may find a good in keeping the ‘‘Day of 
Atonement,” as at present; but Christ is 


the real “Atonement,” and they should 
find Him. 


DECENT NEWSPAPERS. 


. Most of the secular newspapers in this 
city worked the Goldenson hanging of 
last week for all it was worth. They 
gave all the horrible details, and sought 
to make the scene as real as possible. 
When a prominent newspaper man was 
taken to task the next day for the publi- 
cation of so many columns of wretched 
reading, his reply was, ‘A decent news- 
paper can’t succeed in this town.” Is 
this true, or is this a libel on our city? 
We would gladly believe that it isa libel, 
but newspaper men know very well what 
they are talking about ; they know what 
people buy, what papers are paying divi- 
dends. 

If this is a true statement, what 
a condition of morals it portrays! Are 
there not enough good people in this 
city to support a decent secular newspa- 
per, and to say that one which is not de- 
cent they will not support? But here 
very likely is the trouble. Thousands 
and thousands of good, moral, intelligent 
people, who really want only a decent 
newspaper to enter their homes, patron- 
ize indecent papers for purposes of trade, 
or carelessly, not thinking of the result. 
They give to them their advertising and 
subscribe for them. These papers have 
a large circulation, and they feel bound 
to use them to forward their business. 
They don’t read the stuff there printed ; 
they are disgusted with it, and still sup- 
port the paper. How often you hear a 
good man say, “I don’t like such and 
such a paper, but I take it because it 
has more news than any other”! Yes, 
you read it for the good news there is in 
it, but it is the stuff, the vileness in it, 
which sells it.. Ten persons, some of 
them in your own family, read the stuff, 
while you read the news. (But, look 
out, the stuff is in your paper, and you 
yourself may get to reading that and lik- 
ing it if you continue to see it before 
you.) 

If all the decent people here would 
withdraw their patronage from any 
and every paper that allows stuff, vile- 
ness, the details of such a hanging as 
Goldenson’s, the publication of lottery 
drawings, etc., then we should not be. 
told that a decent newspaper cannot 
succeed in this city, and that the devil’s 
work pays best. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands of the best sort of 
people in this city, but we are not doing 
our duty ; we are careless and thought- 
less in these matters, and see the result. 
Things are getting worse and worse. 
Papers that formerly would not publish 
lottery drawings, or details of scandal 
and tragedies, are doing so. They claim 
that they must or lose circulation. If 
a decent newspaper, with all the decent 
news of the world that we need td read, 
can’t live in this city, we are certainly in 
a desperate condition. What hope is 
there for the prosperity of churches? 
What about decent homes and decent 
lives, and honest business and real pros- 


perity ? 


SALEM LETTER, 


Have the readers of THE PaciFic 
heard already so much about seaside 
sojournings that nothing further is called 
for, or are they like my young friend who 
says, “Don’t tell me anything about it ; 
I have been wild to go all summer, and 
haven’t had a sniff of salt water,” or are 
there yet some who have patience for 
another report ? 

The “Oregon Pacific” is our first 
railway to touch the Coast. Its connec- 
tion with Yaquima bay gives us a much 
shorter route to San Francisco from the 
upper Willamette valley. Oregon has 
no such wide, deep doors as stand open 
for San Francisco bay and Puget Sound. 
Our harbors are neither large nor, in 
stormy weather, easily entered. The 
general rejoicing at Yaquima over the 
passage of the River and Harbor bill 
was a token of the need felt for more 
accurate surveys and added protection. 
This bay is not large and the coast is 
rock-bound and dangerous; yet, with 
the tugboat for guide, the channel is 
available, except in very rough weather. 
A jetty is partly built on the south side 
of the bay’s mouth, and this appropria- 
tion will at least strenghten as much as 
is begun, so keeping the sand out of the 
channel. These mountain railroads are 
marvels of engineering skill. No won- 
der it was said of old, ‘‘ Behold the peo- 
ple is one and they have all one language, 
and this they begin to do, and now noth- 
ing will be restrained from them which 
they have imagined to do.” Certainly, 
one hardly dares say of any project, ‘ It 
is impossible.”’ If mountains cannot be 
climbed, or gone around, they can be 
tunneled. Who would have supposed 
we could feel it safe to ride under such 
heaps of stone and earth in the utterly 
black darkness. 


Starting at Salem, a ride of six hours, 
“twenty minutes for dinner” counted in, 
brings us from among the wide, sunny 
wheat fields of Marion, Linn and the 
eastern edge of Benton counties over the 
rugged Coast Range to the headwaters 
of Yaquima bay. The road winds 
among and through the mountains, and 
we pass many a cosy Itttle nook that has 
evidently been under cultivation for 
years. What a break in the lonely life 
of these isolated homes the passing to and 
fro of these cars must make! Every one 
seems to stop work and play to watch 
them go by. In many a dooryard and 
window bright flowers are noticed and 
commented upon. Frequent stops are 
made at the little stations, and one gets 
a glimpse of interiors, with now and 
then an odd conceit in the way of orna- 
mentation. Picture-frames covered with 
pebbles and shells, or seeds and grains, 
set in patterns are common. One pic- 
ture had a motto worked on cardboard, 
** Suffer little children to come unto me”, 
and the space underneath was further 
ornamented by the figures of two black 
cats, cut out of broadcloth. The cats 
sat facing each other, with a belligerent 
aspect. © 

The railroad terminus is at Yaquima 
City. Here we take a small steamer, and 
a half-hour lands us in Newport, a pros- 
pective town, lying close under the high 


‘sand-hills fronting the east, and within 


five minutes’ walk of the Pacific Ocean. 
Its principal industry is feeding and 
otherwise providing for summer visitors. 
Spacious camping-grounds are found 
upon the hills above, north and south, 
near the beach. Cottages are to rent for 


those who choose to provide for their. 


own tables. Building lots, back on the 
hill, are offered for sale at $50. Several 
families from the inland towns own small 
buildings here, and are able to indulge 
in a prolonged stay at little expense. 


The hills are covered with stunted 
evergreen trees, hemlock, spruce, pine, 
etc. They all lean inland, showing the 
prevalence of the sea breeze. The land 
abounds in springs and small streams 
of water, also in sand. Gold has been 
found near Newport, but not enough to pay 
mining expenses. Wild berries are 
abundant, and the fish and rock oysters 
more plentiful than beef, and usually 
more to be chosen by those who visit 
there. ‘We can eat beef at home,” they 
say. The Indians cut the oysters out of 
the ledges of rock at low tide; they are 
small but delicious—the oysters, I mean. 
Beach walking is most attractive. The 
high, steadfast bluffs on one side and the 
Ocean with its incessant action on the 
other, furnish contrasting lines of form, 
color and thought. Some of your read- 
ers will remember ‘‘Bits of Travel in Calli- 
fornia,” by H. H., and in them her ec- 
Static descriptions of the varying mark- 
ings of the sand in San Francisco. So 
it is about the beach; fluted, wavy, long, 
lovely, yellow slopes, marked with black 
and gray; only H. H. could describe 
its changeful beauty. No pen can ever 
do justice to the long stretches of clean, 
tide-swept beach. The pebbles, lying in 
clusters or singly, with the varnish of the 
salt water yet upon them, red, black, 
white and all shades of brown and gray, 
were like a picture. - “They have taken 
their places and represent the stars that 
stood over them when the tide was in,” 
said our fanciful friend. No one said 
her nay; some law that works for beauty 
had surely ordered their arrangement. 
Hunting ‘“‘water agates” is a delusive 
business. No end of clear pebbles are 
found, and here and there one in which 
a bubble of water can be distinctly seen. 
Of course, everybody would like to pick 
one up, and the gazing through innumer- 
able agates held up against clear light 
tires all hands and eyes. We ask, ‘What 
secret process prisoned that drop of 
water and made its circling walls so 
nearly transparent?” 

Looking over the spoils of a walk re- 
minded one of the party of Indian flin; 


arrowheads. 


dian had his mouth full of water, which 
he blew through a straw a little at a 
time. 
hot stone a minute bit would scale off, 
until by and by the required shape was 
secured. I had never heard the pro- 
cess explained before, and give it as I 
heard it. 

To stroll alone between waves and 
bluffs, over the clean hard sand, is to 


feast eyes and ears on beauty and mel- 


ody; but to have the delightful company 
of other and better trained eyes and ears 
is to multiply the pleasures. Our far- 
sighted friend would sometimes “raise 
whales” where the rest could see only a 
wild waste cf water. Then we would 
all watch for the spouting. The creat- 
ures were too far off to show evena 
hump, but it was something to be sure 
of their distant presence. | 

One had a good eye for form. The 
tilt of rock ledges, the curves of water- 
worn cliffs, the bold outline of distant 
headlands, were all so many features 
that we were glad to note in detail. The 
wise man explained to us why the sea 
had a large plat of gray, while other 
wheres it was a bluish green. A great 
gray cloud hung over and was reflected 
in the sea, while a large part of the sky 
was a sunny blue, and gave its color to 
the water underneath. 

It was also our good fortune to have 


one among us with an exact idea of 


time, so that our rambles ended near 
meal time, thus insuring refreshment 
in all departments. 


I would that all connected with 


THE PaciFic, as well as all sits readers, 
might have opportunity to make their 
own seaside observations and find, as I 


have, that the half has never been told. 
S. C. 


SCRAPS FURNISHED FROM GENERAL 
HOWARD'S CLASS. 


‘‘ Write, write—you ought to writea 
book,” said one; but I could not write. 
Why not? I cannot tell. 

‘*‘ Write—why do you not write down 
some of your experiences? They would 
be very interesting to a great many,” 
another tells me. Yet I could not write. 

I want to write with the object of giv- 
ing pleasure, delight, even as I have de- 
rived it from the leaves of a book. Did 
the pleasure come: from the leaves, 
though ? All books have leaves. Do 
they all give pleasure? Let every one 
answer this question for himself. I un- 
derstand nothing of spiritualism, but how 
wonderful the relations of spirits are 
cannot bé measured or summed up, or 
put down in plain statistics. 

Here are several orders to ‘ write,” 
but I could not write. 

Now, my friend says, ‘‘ Write,’’ and, 
behold, I am writing. I tried to write 
sometimes to give him pleasure. Did I 
succeed? I tried to write—to have 
something interesting to offer to others ; 
I know it was a failure. On my knees, 
in deep, earnest, faithful prayer, I have 
asked our dear Father in great humility 
to guide my pen in framing thoughts into 
words which would lead one soul, one 
precious soul, to him. O dear Father, 
make meatool in thy hand for thine 
own purpose! I am not worthy, but 
thou art my Father—good, kind and 
wise beyond all measure. 

Tools—let me tell you about a tool He 
used to-day to raise my thoughts to him. 
Walking on one of our crowded streets, 
I, all at once, found myself uttering a 
most fervent prayer. What had made 
me say it so spontaneously? A poor 
fellow, badly under the influence of 
liquor, using the dearest, sweetest name 
ever spoken, and in vain, in blasphemy. 
‘t Forgive him, Father, he does not know 
what he does, or what he says,” came in- 
voluntarily to my lips from the very 
depths of my heart. 

Do not look so at me! Your looks 
hurt ; they pain. I would sooner be 
shot or stabbed. Perhaps, you do not 
intend to give pain. I know you do 
not; yet be careful. Would any one 
who has ever suffered real pain inflict 
the same on a fellow-creature? Have 
you ever had a toothache? Few have 
not. Would you transfer that to some 
one else? Certainly not; for who wants 
to make others suffer ? 

Oh, you cannot know what suffering 
is — real suffering; heart-ache I mean, 
not mere physical pain—if you would 
not gladly sacrifice a good deal to save 
another, if only from a small share of it ! 
Ah, yes, pain, grief and sorrow make us 
sympathetic ! 

But, you do not know what it is to be 
alone, friendless,sick at heart, hungry,starv- 
ed—in body and soul ! No; do not look 
at meso! Your looks add to my pain. 
You know that you can make me feel 
happy by a look from your dear eyes; 
and, again, you can make me so wretch- 
ed and miserable with those same eyes. 
This was the outcry of the poor man’s 
heart. When I read it, it made think, 
Let us diligently guard the thoughts be- 
hind the eyes ; for the eyes, without the 
thoughts, cannot wound or bless; they 
only see. SCHOLA. 


It is reported from Europe that this 
will be one of the worst years for the 
wheat and corn crops that has been known 
in a long time in Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany. In Russia and In- 
dia, however, the yield is good. In 
most of our Western States, crops are 
said to promise an average yield. The 
European demand will be large. Since 
the new season commenced more than 
2,100,000 bushels of wheat have been 
shipped from San Francisco direct to 
Havre. This is said to be much the 
largest quantity ever shipped to that port 


in the same length of time. . 


He had seen one fashion 
ed. The stone was heated, and the In- 


Wherever the water struck the 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


The annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, connected with the First 
church, was held last Wednesday after- 
noon. A membership of forty was re- 
ported. During the year thirteen meet- 
ings, four socials, one reception and one 
bazar have been held. The net earn- 
ings for the year amount to about $400, 
and there is now in the hands of the 
treasurer nearly $700. During the past 
year the Society has added in many 
ways to the furnishings and comfort of 
the church, although no large sums have 
been expended. The resources of the 
Society are carefully husbanded against 
the time when larger demands will call 
for their outlay. Nevertheless, the calls 
of the needy have not been ignored. 
In several cases, the immediate wants of 
the poor have been relieved, and a help- 
ing hand given to sister churches. The 
outlook for the coming year is very prom- 
ising and, as evidence of enlarging 
interest, several ladies, whose assistance 
will be valuable, have added their names 
to the roll. The officers for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Mrs. T. 
E. Clapp; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. George 
W. Snell and Mrs. W. H. Holcomb ; 
Secretary, Mrs. F. Eggert ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Lyman Newton. Three custodians 
and an Executive Committee will be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The fall meeting of the Willamette 
Association will take place on Tuesday, 
October 16th, with the church at Hills- 
boro, Washington county, about twenty- 
one miles by rail westerly from Portland. 
Rev. C. Derrick is pastor here. Through 
his untiring efforts, supplemented by an 
active interest in the community, and 
material aid from the Congregational 
Union, a handsome house of worship Is 
being erected here, and work upon it is 
sufficiently advanced so as to warrant the 
statement that it will be ready to accom- 
modate the Association. 

Rev. WW. Ferries of Indiana sup- 
plied the pulpit of Plymouth Church 
both morning and evening to-day. 

To-night the Y. P. S. of C. E. hold 
their second anniversary meeting. The 
society is doing a good work; the oc- 
casion referred to will be one of much 
interest. 

Bishop Ninde of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church preached at the Tab- 
ernacle to-day. A union meeting of all 
the M. E. churches of the city was held 
at the time. 

The wife of Rev. Geo. A. Rockwood 
of Oregon City, Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school work of the Congregation- 
al churches for Oregon, is seriously ill. 

Mr. George W. Cable entertained the 
p:ople of Portland most delightfully 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of 
last week. It is thought he will visit 
your city before returning to the East. 
If he does you will miss a rare treat if 
you fail to hear him. 

Rev. W. S. Harrington, D.D., has 
been chosen editor of the Pacific Christ- 
ian Advocate, the denominational paper 
of the M. E. Church for the Pacific 
Northwest, Rev. H. K. Hines, D.D., 
who has filled the editorial chair for the 
past eight years, raising the subscription 
list from about goo to 1,750, will con- 
tinue his literary work, he having been 
gathering material for many years for a 
work on Methodism in the Northwest. 

Among the announcements in the 
First church this morning, there was one 
fraught with good news. A dark and 
gruesome spectre has been hovering over 
this church for many, many months—in 
fact, for three or four y2ars. It had 
grown larger and larger until, finally, it 
had assumed the unpleasant fact of a 
debt—a church debt of $3,000. The 
trustees, a few weeks ago, determined to 
cast about for ways and means to remove 
the incubus. They planned wisely and 
well, and went quietly to work, and met 
with encouraging responses on every 
hand. The result was announced to day 
—the debt is paid. And now, as the 
pastor said, we ought to be spiritually 
cowhided if we, as a church, get into 
debt “oa It blocks the way to ear- 
nest and™Successful Christian work very 
materially. 

The cheering statement of the debt 
being paid, was a fitting prelude toa 
most earnest, evangelistic discourse, 
founded upon the great commission of 
the Saviour contained in Matthew xxviii: 
19-20. As Christians, we were urged 
to acquaint ourselves with the promise, 
and to study our duty in the light of the 
promise. This would lead us to bend our 
Christian energies to making disciples. 
This is our work tq-day. The time will 
come when no man can work; therefore the 
most earnest effort should be put forth 
in persuading men to become disciples 
of Christ, while it is yet to-day—to give 
themselves up to the dominion of God. 
All other duties shrink away to nothing 
when compared to the significance and 
greatness of this work. The thought of 
being a co-laborer with God in making 
disciples should spur us to renewed effort 
in this direction, and prayer for greater 
consecration to his service. G. H. H. 

September 16, 1888. 


M.;Marabet, in a recent communica- 
tion te the Paris Academy of Medicine, 
states’ that, after examining 3,000 con- 
victed criminals, he found that of the 
vagabonds and the medicants 70 per 
cent. were drunkards ; of the assassins 
and incendiaries, 50 and 57 ; of robbers, 
71 ; of those convicted of crimes against 
the person, 88 per cent., and of those 
guilty of attacks on property, 77 per 
cent. were alcoholics. Of 100 criminal 
youths under 20, 64 are already drunk- 
ards. Drunkenness has greatly increased 
in France since the consumption of 


| spirits has supplemented that of wine. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mclean, 520 Thirteenth street , 
Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oaklan2 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, please report themselves; 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS. 


Our house of worship at Mokelumne 
Hill, which was built about thirty-five 
years ago, during the pastorate of Rey. 
John S. Zelie, had been without a pastor 
a good many years ; and every member 
of the church had died or moved away 
before Rev. A. K. Crawford entered the 
field February 19, 1887. That part of 
the county has been supplied most of the 
time by local preachers, who have occu- 
pied our church; and Rev. Thomas 
Kirkland of the Presbyterian Church 
filled the pulpit about two years, but the 
buildings had been allowed to go almost 
to ruin. Before the parsonage could be 
occupied by a family it needed a hun- 
dred dollars expended on it. Its foun- 
dation was rotten, and some of the floors 
had to be renewed, etc. The church 
building had leaked through roof and 
walls till the paper inside was mouldy 
and black, and in every part the buiiding 
presented a most uninviting appearance. 
This is now changed. New rustic has 
been put on, and the church painted out- 
side and inside, and the walls papered. 
The ingrain paper was purchased of Mr. 
A. T. Ruthrauff of San Francisco, and 
the border and decorations were pur- 
chased with the counsel of the best ar- 
tist of San Jose, Mr. D. Rinaldo. To 
make the internal repairs the church was 
closed a few weeks, and September gth 
was the day of reopening. Concerning 
the services of the day, the Calaveras 
Chronicle has the following: 

‘‘REDEDICATION.—The ninth day of 
September, Admission Day, was a red- 
letter day to the church-going people of 
Mokelumne Hill. The Congregational 
church had been repaired at a cost of 
three hundred dollars, and a reopening 
service was held in it. Dr. J. H. War- 
ren of San Francisco and Rev. Henry 
Chapman of Murphys were present by 
invitation, and preached two excellent 
sermons appropriate to the occasion. 
Our singers did their best to make the 
Occasion a success. As all bills were 
provided for, and the Literary Society 
had arrangements for an entertainment 
to purchase the magnificent lamp which 
lights the church, a collection was taken 
for the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and all retired well satisfied.” 


TULARE CHURCH. 

Paciric: May I be allowed a 
word with you at this season of greetings 
and home-comings, amidst the resuming 
of those relations, social and religious, 
which vacation has interrupted? All 
through our beloved State, the wanderers 
are returning from delightful holidays by 
mountain or sea—invigorated and 
strengthened, but each one more in love 
than before with his own especial dwell- 
ing-place, which is to him “the garden 
spot of California.” Families are re- 
united, and churches are taking up their 
work again. It is as if some magic fin- 
ger touched the electric ‘ button” 
that sets in motion the machinery of 
business and pleasure. _ 

Among the many welcoming services 
which rejoicing churches have accorded 
their returning pastors, that of the First 
Congregational church of Tulare to Rev. 
Dr. Williams was especially hearty and 
sincere, and seemed like the coming 
home of a dearly beloved father. The 
good Doctor has been spending his vaca- 
tion in Washington Territory, but each 
week of his absence has brought a letter 
from him to his church, and carried 
one to him with a record of lay work in 
the parish. Sunday evening, Sept. gth, 
found the church crowded to its extrem- 
est capacity, and that when the ther- 
mometer in the coolest corner was “‘coquet- 
ting in the hundreds.” A surprise wel- 
come praise service had been arranged by 
the church, the Sunday-school and the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor addresses of 
welcome were made, and each class in the- 
school had a part to do. The presenta- 
tion of boquets of flowers by a class of 
little girls,with childish words of welcome, 
was very touching. Artistic letters in 
evergreens and roses formed the word 
“welcome.” Dr. Williams’ response was 
happy and showed much feeling. He 
makes one feel sure that ministers are 
““nasciter non fit,” as well as poets. 
The music was fine, and if “‘whoso offer- 
eth praise glorifieth God” this service was 
accepted. Time fails me to say much 
that I would like to, but a later letter 
will tell the rest. Fr. 


The Freedmen’s Aid and and Southern 
Education Society has published a well- 
arranged service of song and responsive 
readings, for the use of pastors in taking 
their collections. There have been 
many calls for just such a service, and 
the one now announced will no doubt be 
widely used. It is sent, free of charge, 
to any pastor who will write for it and 
will use it in the public congregation when 
presenting the cause. Address the cor- 
responding secretary, Rev. J C Hartzell, 
D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


_ A paper chimney has been constructed 
in Breslau, Germany, fifty-four feet in 
height. It is built of solid blocks of 
paper, joined together with a special ce- 
ment. The chimney has the advantage 
of being not only non-inflammable, but 
by the nature of the material quite secure 


from lightning. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the ‘*Publication Company of THE 
Paciric” will be held in Room 23, 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue, this city, on 
Thursday, Sept. 27, 1888, at 3:30 P. M. 

JouHN KIMBALL, Sec. 

Tue GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA.—The General Association of 
California will hold its thirty-second an- 
nual meeting with the Congregational 
church in Alameda Tuesday, October 
goth, at 2 pM. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. C. W. Hill of San 
Jose on the evening of the same day. 
Every Congregational church in the 
bounds of the Association is entitled to 
two delegates, and one delegate for every 
fifty members in excess of one hundred. 

J. H. Warren, Registrar. 

P. 5.—Arrangements are made for 
reduced rates of fare on Southern Pa- 
cific Company roads. Certificates can 
be obtained by applying to the Registrar 
immediately. td 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Club, in the unexpected absence of Rev. 
Dr. Barrows, who was to address the 
Club, the subject of the evangelization 

this city was again considered. 


Dr. Barrows is to address the Club at 
its meeting next Monday. 


At Bethany church in this city, Pastor 
Pond preached in the morning. on 
** Fighting the Good Fight of the Faith,” 
and in the evening delivered another 
lecture—the fifteenth—on the Book of 
Judges; topic, ‘Micah and the Danites— 
a Set of Pious Thieves,” illustrating 
thereby the divorce often attempted be- 
tween purity and piety, religion and rec- 
titude, and setting forth God’s judgment 
on the same. 


Rev. N. W. Lane has resigned his po- 
sition as acting pastor of the Green-street 
church, this city, and his resignation has 
been accepted, to take place October rst. 


- Rev. A. P. Powelson of Tacoma oc- 
cupied the pulpit at Green-street church 
Sabbath morning and evening. 

Rev. N. W. Lane preached at Petalu- 
ma last Sabbath. 


Chaplain Rowell of the Mariners’ 
church found it profitable to preach last 
Sabbath on the same subjects as he did 
on the previous Sunday. 


In Oakland Rev. Dr. McLean preach- 
ed a sermon to young Christian people. 
At night, the usual time for sermon was 
Occupied in a question-drawer exercise. 


At Plymouth-avenue church Prof. 
Mooar preached to a large congregation 
on ‘* Lessons to Christians and Officers 
of Churches.” The attendance at the 
Young People’s Society is much in- 
creased. 

‘“The Plumb-line Which Amos Saw,” 
and Late Repentance,” were Pastor 
Bickford’s themes at Lorin. 


Rev. T. R. Bacon’s subject at Berke- 
ley was ‘‘ Truth is Valuable to us, not in 
Itself, but in the Way in which We Get 
it, and the Use We Make of it.” 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at Ocean 
View on the text ** To-day, if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts as in 
€he days of provocation.” 

Rev. W. A. Penney spent last Sunday 
at Salinas city. 


“The Ark of the Covenant” was the 
subject on which Rev. Dr. Willey preach- 
ed Sunday morning in Benicia. At 
night he preached a sermon to young 
men, on the theme ‘“ Draw Water From 
Your Own Wells.” 


The sixth session of the Santa Clara 
Association is being held at Pescadero 
yesterday and to-day. An _ excellent 
programme has been prepared. We ex- 
pect a good and full report. 


SAN Jose.—The Presbyterian church 
was crowded Friday evening to hear the 
address of Pundita Ramabai in behalf of 
the child-widows of India. “She won 
the sympathies of her audience at once, 
and the collection that followed her ad- 
dress far exceeded the sum paid for ad- 
missicn at the door.” She has already 
secured pledges in this country for $50,- 
000, and hopes to raise $25,000 more to 
start a school in India for the education 
and elevation of her unfortunate sisters 
there. 

The Congregational church of Green 
valley, Sonoma county, has just held its 
half-yearly missionary meeting, when 
some sixteen little barrels were paraded 
all in a row, and greedily opened in the 
presence of glistening eyes. The con- 
tents being quickly counted, proclaimed 
the following satisfactory results—viz.: 
Total collected, $36.00 ; smallest sum in 
any one barrel, 75 cents; largest sum, 
$6.25. According to our usual custom, 
the $36.00 will be equally divided and 
forwarded to the Foreign and Home So- 
cieties, each receiving $18.00. 

On Sunday, September gth, a meeting 
was held at Nordhoff, Ventura county, 
to consider the question, Shall a Congre- 
gational church be organized here? It 
was the unanimous judgment of those 
present that the time had come for such 
Organization. A committee was —. 
ed on membership and another off basis 
of organization. On Monday evening, 
September roth, these committees re- 
ported a membership list of seventeen, 
to which three have since been added, 
and more coming ; also, a confession of 
faith, covenant and constitution, which 
were adopted. Steps are already taken 
to secure the services of a resident pas- 
tor. Meanwhile, Rev. J. M. Williams, 
who is there temporarily, will conduct 
the services of the church. 


The Union church at Saticoy, Ventura 
county, which was formed in 1881, hav- 


ing asked to be received to the fellowship 
of the Congregational churches, a coun- 
cil met there Tuesday, September 11th, 

heard its story, listened to the reading of 
its confession of faith, covenant and 
rules, found it, as every local union 
church must be, Congregational in prin- 

ciple and operation, and cordially wel- 
comed it to the fellowship of the church- 
es. Rev. T. D. Murphy was Moderator 
of the Council ; Rev. J. T. Ford, Scribe. 
Rev. G. A. Rawson of the Third church, 
Los Angeles, gave, in behalf of the Coun- 
cil, the hand of fellowship. The church 
numbers eighteen members, and has for 
its pastor Rev. William W. Snell, former- 
ly of Rushford, Minn. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON NoTes.—Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards of Spokane Falls 
spent a few weeks with his family in the 
vicinity of Medical Lake. Since return- 
ing home and resuming his work, he has 
organized a Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor with about twenty 
members. Rev. D. Wirt of Arling- 
ton has been spending a few weeks at 
Medical Lake. Mr, John A. Wil- 
liams, a member of the Spokane Falls 
church, has been supplying the Half 
Moon and Pleasant Prairie churches on 
recent Sundays very acceptably. 
General Missionary T. W. Walters is 
now taking a trip through the Big Bend 
country. He will find a country of one 
hundred square miles, rapidly filling up 
with settlers, with only one missionary to 
occupy the whole field. We have but 
two missionaries for Adams, Lincoln, 
Stephens and O’Kanogan counties com- 
bined. The whole Colville country, 
for so long visited by the venerable 
Father Eells, is now almost entirely neg- 
lected by all denominations. The 
whole of Idaho Panhandle, including 
the Coeur d’Alane mining region, is with- 
out a Congregational missionary. 
The services of Rev. Dr. Williams of 
Tulare, Cal., while spending his vacation 
here, proved very acceptable and profita- 
ble to the Sprague church. The ser- 
vice of a good evangelist would be very 
helpful to these churches. J. E. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF SOCIETY.—Minis- 
ters or others who wish to contribute to 
the Ministerial Relief Fund, according 
to the recommendation ot the General 
Association, are requested to remit to 
Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary of 
the Society, before the meeting. of the 
Association at Alameda, October gth. 
The recommendation was $1.00, but 
any sum will be received. 


The undersigned, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of General Association on Publi- 
cation, etc., acknowledges the receipt of 
the following amounts since June 27th: 


Byron Congregational Church....... $ 3 20 
San Francisco Green-street......... . § 00 
San Francisco Swedish.............. 5 00 
4 00 
Oakland, Market-street Branch...... 7 50 
Previously acknowledged............ 443 15 
$474 85 

Received for advertisements........ 47 75 
Total receipts. . $522 60 


The disbursements have been as fol- 


32 50 


$522 60 


The remittances to the National 
Council by our Treasurer, Rev. Dr. War- 
ren,amount to $361.05, there having been 
a balance in his hands of $88.35 at the be- 
ginning of the year. This pays all dues 
in that direction to July, 1888, and 
makes our record there equal to that of 
any of our sister associations and better 
than that of most of them. 

There remains of the duties assigned 
to our Committee, the publication of 
Bro. W. W. Scudder’s tract on “Giving.” 
This is now in the hands of the printer, 
and will be ready for issue this week. 
The cost of printing and circulating will 
be about ¢60, towards which we have 
the balance in our hands $32.50, and a 
balance in the hands of our Treasurer of 
$8.35. Total, $40.85. There are sev- 
eral churches whose record will be better 
at the close of the year, and whose con- 
sciences—we may believe—will be a 
little clearer, if they remit their quota 
towards this expense of our mutual fel- 
lowship. And if the total amount re- 
ceived should exceed the balance requir- 
ed, it will give the Committee untold 
pleasure to increase by so much our fund 
for ministers and their fatailies in need. 

Wm. C. Ponp, Chairman Com. 

San Francisco, Sept. 17, 1888. 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be held in Woodland, Yolo county, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oc- 
tober, roth, 11th, and 12th. The State 
officers, the superintendents of depart- 
ments and two delegates from each aux- 
iliary union shall constitute the annual 
meeting. Each local union shall be en- 
titled to one additional delegate for every 
fifty paying members thereof. All 
unions are requested to send names and 
number of delegates to Mrs. A. B. C. 
Elston of Woodland, Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, that places 
may be provided for them. It is also 
expected that a reduction in railroad 
rates will be secured, provided we guar- 
antee fifty who will attend. It is desira- 
ble that the friends of temperance, if 
they are not members of the unions, will 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 
You may apply for them to Mrs. H. H. 
Havens, State Corresponding Secretary, 


Washington street, Oakland. 


PROGRAMME OF GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9TH. 


AFTERNOON SESSION.—2:00 : Organi- 
zation ; report of Provisional Committee; 
2:30: Devotions; ‘ Presence and Guid- 
ance of the Spirit” (John xvi: 13), Rev. 
W. H. Cooke. 3:00: Roll call; appoint- 
ments. 4:00: Reports of standing com- 
mittees, delegates, etc. 5:00: Adjourn- 
ment. 7:30: Praise service. 8:00: 
Sermon, ‘‘The Preacher’s Subject, Meth-. 
od and Aim” (Col. i: 28), Rev. C. W. 
Hill of San Jose. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER IOTH. 


MorNING SESSION. —8:30 : Devotions; 
8:45: Reports from churches. I1:00: 
Devotions; ‘* A Living Sacrifice ” (Rom. 
11: 30: ** Relation of Church to Sabbath 
Desecration.” (a) Business, J. Hutchin- 
son, Esq.; (b) Pleasure, Rev. G. H. 
Merrill ; (c) Convenience, Rev. W. W. 
Madge. Lunch and social reunion in 
lecture room. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—2:00 : “ Simul- 
taneous Missionary Meetings.” (a) 
What are they? Rev. J. A. Cruzan ; (bd) 
Their benefit, Rev. C. S. Vaile; (c) Are 
they feasible ? Rev. C. D. Barrows, D.D. 
3:00: “ Divorce.” (a) Existing danger, 
Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D.; (6) Possible 
protection, Rev. T. R. Bacon. 4:00: 
Reports of permanent committees. 4:00: 
Business meeting of Woman’s State Home 
Missionary Society, in lecture room. 
5:00: Adjournment. 7:30: Praise ser- 
vice. 7:45: California Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER IITH. 


MornING SEssIOn. —8:30: Devotions. 
8:45 : Business meeting of California 
Home Missionary Society. 9:15: Re- 
ports of committees. 9:30: Business 
meeting of Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions in lecture room. 10:00: Re- 
port of permanent Committee on Tem- 
perance. 11:00: Devotions; ‘ Thy 
Kingdom Come” (Rev. xi: 15), Rev. R. 
H. Sink. 11:30: ‘Adult Bible Study.” 
(a) The Church Bible school, General 
O. O. Howard; (b) Social Bible study, 
Rev. M. Willett. 11:30: Adjournment. 
Lunch and social reunion. 


_ AFTERNOON SESSION.—z2:00 : Work- 
ers’ Training Classes.’’ (a) The need 
and aim, Rev. C. F. Clapp ; (b) Methods 
and helps, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper; (c) 
Hindrances. 3:00: Devotions; ‘Sword 
of Spirit, and its Use” (Eph. vi: 17), 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 3:30: ‘* The Church 
Home.” (a) For recreation, Rev. D. D. 
Bowman ; (b) For work, Rev. J. K. Mc- 
Lean, D.D. 4:30: THE PACIFIC, 5:00: 
Adjournment. 7:30: Praise service. 
7:45 : Anniversary exercises of Woman’s 
Board of Pacific. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12TH. 


CLosING SEsston.—8:30: Unfinished 
business. 9:00: Pacific Theological 
Seminary and Hopkins Academy. 10:00: 
Pacific Coast Conference. 10:30: 
* Evangelistic Service ; How Conduct- 
ed.” (a) To reach outsiders, Rev. N. W. 
Lane, M.D.; (b) To inspire the Church, 
Rev. J. Rowell. 11:30: Devotions ; 
**When is the Harvest” (John 4: 35), 
Rev. W. H. Scudder. 12:00: Com- 


lows : munion. 1:00: Lunch and social re- 
Remitted to National Council......$272 70} union. 2:00 : Concluding acts. 
Expense of publishing minutes..... 212 40 PH oes 
Expense of collection.............. 5 00 THE PRAYER-MEETING 


The communication in your issue of 
the 29th ult., on “Our Prayer-Meeting,” 
leads me to make a few observations on 
the prayer-meeting generally, not in a 
complaining or criticising spirit, but with 
the hope that it may fall before the eyes: 
of some one that may be the means, 
thereby, of improving the meeting at 
home. The life of the church is the mid- 
week gathering of its people for united 
prayer and conference. It is the medium 
through which the largest influence is 
wielded for the promotion of a more 
spiritual life; the thermometer by which 
the Christian spirit of the church is 
gauged. 

Whenever we find a church to which 
the people, both Christian and not Chris- 
tian, look with respect and confidence, 
because of unostentatious earnestness 
and sincerity in the line of Christian in- 
fluence and daily business and duties, we 
shall find the mid-week meeting of that 
church crowded with its own people and 
strangers. It will be carried on with 
such interest that every one will leave 
feeling stronger and with a new purpose 
for future action. 

It should be a gathering where perfect 
harmony prevails; no points of doubtful 
construction should be introduced for 
discussion or settlement. These are 
matters that can be settled in the mind 
only by study, reflection and the reason- 
ing of the judicious pastor from the pul- 
pit. It does not tend to make the meet- 
ing spiritual. I attended a prayer-meet- 
ing for about two years where the pas- 
tors frequently had some. new knotty 
question to unravel, and during that time 
do not remember of any additions to 
the church on profession and but few by 
letter. The same meeting gave frequent 
opportunity for one of its members to 
pour out her troubles with her family, 
some real but more imaginary, thereby 
sending disgust to the minds and chill to 
thé hearts of those who had gone there 
for Christian instruction and spiritual 
strength. I attended another prayer- 
meeting for many years that was a di- 
ametric contrast. The moment we en- 
tered the room the very silence seemed 
eloquent with spirituality, and the open- 
ing hymns gave audible proof of its re- 
ality. On special occasions the pastor 
made announcement of the subject, and 
a few of the brethren were asked to 
be ready to speak on certain points, 


which tended to lead the minds of others 


| into the channel of reflection desired. 


This led “others to express views and, 
in the most profitable manner was the 
object of the meeting attained. 

The mid-week meeting should be an 
event anticipated, and could we look into 
the minds of many whose voices are 
never heard we would find that it is 
looked forward to with much interest 
and sometimes anxiety. If this is true 
of those who never speak or pray aloud 
in public, how much more should those 
who are accustomed to aid in carrying 
it on be ready by prayerful preparation 
to make it beneficial to those who go 
for the purpose of obtaining spiritual 
strength! We never know how many 
there are in the little assembly with 
hearts downcast, or burdened with busi- 
ness anxieties, or loss of friends, or solici- 
tous of those beyond immediate reach, 
and a thousand other cares; and could 
we read the hearts of such, we would 
find the prayer-meeting had often furnish- 
ed the relief desired, but not always. 
A business man once said in my hearing 
on leaving the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing, “I came here to-night tired and 
worried about business and home, with the 
expectation of gaining some comfort and 
contentment from the lesson of the even- 
ing, but I would have been better off if 
I had remained at home”—a sad com- 
mentary on the prayer-meeting for that 
evening. 

Is it not the duty of every Christian 
to cultivate usefulness for the mid-week 
meeting for prayer, and feel it a privilege 
to use it, and perchance save some weak 
brother opportunely from falling ? Should 
not this meeting be fostered with greatest 
care by pastor and people? B. 


BENITO COUNTY FOR HOMES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SAN 


Epitors Paciric: I write these lines 
in hope that they may catch the eye of 
some good Congregational families on 
our Slope or at the East who are looking 
for a good place in which to settle down 
on a twenty- or forty-acre farm. and to so 
tickle the soil with hoe and cultivator 
that it shall laugh with abundance of 
good things, in spite of itself. 

What has kept this whole region so 
backward till this late date? Here at 
Hollister is one of the prettiest little 
county-seats in our State. The soil is 
excellent, and produces in abundance 
almost anything planted. Water may be 


obtained anywhere in this valley, by } 


well and artesian bore. The tomatoes 
here grown are immense. With the ex- 
ception of the apple, all fruits do well 
here ; and as for vines, these hill-sides 
are the natural home for the vine. Palm- 
tag’s splendid vineyard, fifteen miles out 
in the hills, is as fine a place of the kind 
as one could lay eyes upon. The land 
is specially adapted for raisin and prune 
and olive culture, with the much de- 
spised fig not left out. Especially is this 
true of Tres Pinos and Paicines, two 
towns lower down, and where fog nor 
dampness come in. In these regions the 
land is excellent for all such purposes, 
and if a person wished to raise berries, 
water could be had in abundance to ir- 
rigate if desired. Land is cheap here. 
As to markets for produce: Here in 
Hollister there will be canneries just as 
soon as the people raise the proper kinds 
and quantities for canneries. A cannery 
tried to start here, but there was not 
enough material to keep it running. In 
these towns and surroundings the people 
plant a few trees of different kinds, and 
the consequence is that there is not 
enough of any one kind that a buyer can 
use. This should be corrected; the 
many different kinds grafted over to a 
few kinds having a commercial demand. 
The climate and temperature of Hol- 
lister is almost perfect, indeed so nearly 
so that but little is left to be desired. 
We have spent a week here during the 
“warm spell,” and, while the temperature 
has run up over go in the shade, about 
noon ; still so dry and free is the air that 
one does not feel the heat ; and just as 
it begins to warm up, along comes a 
beautiful breeze from the sea through 
the San Juan valley. Here is Hollister 
within easy distance of San Francisco, 
costing about the same railway fare as to 
Santa Rosa ($2.60), and reached by di- 
rect rail from San Francisco in three 
hours, beautifully planted with trees 
down the streets, having abundance of 
water, well lighted with gas, and an am- 
ple domain in which to grow. Why has 
it not grown? It has good schools, a 
Presbyterian, a-Campbellite, North and 
South Methodist, and Roman Catholic 
Churches; good roads, a Court-house 
that would be a credit to older 
counties, and (not to be despised) 
an economically administered county 
government and a modest tax for im- 
provements. Com. 
Sept. 8, 1888. . 


Y. M.C. A 


The arrangements for the eighth an- 
nual State Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Califor- 
nia, which will be held in the city of 
Fresno, October roth to 14th, are nearly 
completed. Special rates have been 
granted by the railroad, and it is expect- 
ed that the Convention will be largely 
attended. The opening address will be 
given Wednesday evening, October roth, 
by Rev. J. B. Silcox, pastor of the First 
Congregational church, San Diego; sub- 
ject, “The Bible Its Own Defense.” 
Rev. A. C. Hirst, D.D., President of the 
University of the Pacific; Rev. Robert 
Mackenzie, D.D.; Rev. J. F. von Herr- 
lich of Sacramento, and others, will be 
among the principal speakers, who will 
address the Convention on important 
themes. Com. 


**MISSIONARY TROUBLES IN JAPAN.” 


[A paper read at a meeting of the Y. L.M.S. 
of the First church.] 


The Young Ladies’ Missionary Society 
connected with Dr. Barrows’ church has 
lately added associate to its roll of ac- 
tive members. The active members 
hold, as usual, their bi-monthly meetings 
in the afternoons, while the associate 
members have their share in an occasion- 
al social. These socials have added 
quite an important feature to the Society; 
for besides materially increasing the in- 
come they have brought the young men 
as associate members to take part in the 
work. 

Last Friday evening Mrs. W. R. 
Morton invited the young people to her 
home, where they spent an unusually 
interesting evening. An informal pro- 
gramme of music was enjoyed, but that 
the associate members might have some 
of the missionary ‘“ good things,” Mr. 
K. Islukawa (connected with the Japan- 
ese Y. M. C. A.) had been asked to tell 
of his people. Mr. Islukawa responded 
by reading the following fine paper on 


‘* MISSIONARY TROUBLES IN JAPAN, 


**E. ven those dark and slavish nations of 
the Orient could slumber no longer under 
the intellectual sunlight of the nineteenth 
century. For thousands of years, Japan, 
her people wrapped in the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition, had been 
groaning under a horrible reign of depot- 
ism; but now her doors and windows 
are all wide open to admit the spirit of 
civilization, with the pure air of freedom. 
Until thirty-five years ago, when to the 
surprise of all the people, Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy appear- 
ed before the court of Tycoon, the sun 
of the so-called Sunrise Kingdom, had 
not given any light to its inhabitants. 
Our progress since that time has been 
wonderful, but it is all on the outside. 
Nearly all of the people in Japan are 
still dreaming a silly dream of supersti- 
tion, idolatry and infidelity. It remains, 
therefore, for the soldiers of Christ to 
attack and destroy all the strongholds 
still held by Satan and his emissaries in 
our native land. 

“The duty of the missionaries in Japan 
is the substitution of the new faith for 
the old, the moral for the immoral, the 
light for the darkness, and Christ’s reign 
for Satan’s ; hence it is full of difficulties 
and dangers. During three centuries, 
Christianity in Japan has been prohibited 
under the penalty of death, and thou- 
sands of the converts have been sacrific- 
ed, thus causing it to be regarded by 
many as the worst crime of which a man 
can be guilty. This is why some people 
are still; without any sufficient reason, so 
disgusted with the new religion. 

“Some of the early missionaries, the 
Roman Catholic priests, who played upon 
the credulity of the ignorant people and 
claimed to possess supernal powers, must 
also be censured. European philosophy 
has now washed away all old prejudices 
and superstitions, and our people, with 
the exception of a few gray-haired rep- 
resentatives of the Tempo age, have dis- 
covered the folly of their long-cherished 
doctrines of Shinto, Confucius and Bud- 
dha. Our influential and educated men 
are proud of being disciples of Mill and 
Spencer ; but take no interest in religion. 
In their eyes there is no difference be- 
tween the miracles of our Lord and the 
trickery of the Buddhists and the Roman 
Catholics. Christianity, being a despised 
and hated subject in the upper circles of 
society, is treated with ridicule and: con- 
tempt by the common people, who, with- 
Out any special opinions themselves, sim- 
ply imitate the example set them by their 
social superiors. 

“Almost all the denominations of Eu- 
rope and America are represented in our 
country, and there is a lively competi- 
tion among the missionaries which only 
confuses the Japanese, and is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the spread of 
Christianity. Our people are also deep- 
ly interested in national politics, and are 
Struggling to get rid of the tyrannical 
yoke which they have worn for three thou- 
sand years. Engaged so busily in secular 
pursuits, the spiritual has been neglect- 
ed, and our people now seem to care 
more for the comfort of their bodies than 
the salvation of their immortal souls, 

‘‘The creed of Christianity is also at 
war with the tradition of the foundation 
of our nation—an absurd theory, but one 
that lies at the very foundation of so- 
ciety in Japan, and cannot be so easily 
Orso quickly overthrown. Truly, the 
walls of Satan in the Orient seem to con- 
tinue strong and unbroken, but for nine- 
teen centuries the great battering ram of 
Chrstianity has been hammering at them, 
and will eventually level them with the 
dust ; for nothing—not even paganism— 
can long resist the power of the Al- 
mighty.” 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL. 
The new chapel going up on the beau- 


Green streets will give a pleasant and 
permanent home to the Sunday-school 
partly carried on by the people of Ply- 
mouth church for the last ten years. The 
chapel is similar to that on the south- 
west corner of Seventh and Clement 
avenues, 24 by 44 feet, built on perma- 
nent brick foundation, divided by fold- 
ing doors into three rooms. It will be 
ceiled on the inside and varnished, show- 
ing the grain of the wood. This is the 
Only place of worship on the north side 
of Pacific-street hill, and has been much 
needed for many years. The situation 
on the hillside, near the residence of 
Henry Casebolt on the southand Wil- 
liam Mooser on the north, is sheltered 
and excellent. It is near the center of 
a part of this city over a mile square, 


| without any other place of worship. 


tiful lot northwest corner of Pierce and. 


Persons who wish to help pay for this 
building can hand the money to David 
M. Gove, northwest corner of California 
and Webster streets, or to John F. Myers, 
863 Market street. 


The thirty-fourth Catholic church of 
Boston will be begun this fall in the 
Back Bay district. The architecture 
will be particularly interesting, since the 
plans call for a church in the Norman 
style prevalent in the twelfth century, 
and will bring about the first revival of 
the ancient architecture in New England, 
if not in America. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, stre and wholesomeness. More eoo- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royan Baxkine 
BER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


REMOVAL. 
THE J. DEWING CO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


Now occupy their new store in the 
BUILDINGS 
Si3 Market Street, 


Where they continue all their former branches 
of business, and add a retail department, em- 
bracing Pianos and Organs, Miscellaneous 
Books, Fine Stationery, Imported Leather 
Goods, etc. 


Special attention is invited te THE DEW- 
ING BROS.’ PIANO, our own manufacture, 
and to PIOTURESQUE OALIFORNIA, our 
own publication. 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY, 


813 Market Street, S. F. 


M.8. Dewrse, W.L. 
Vice-Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


J. DEWING, 
President. 


BOOKS 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen rs Constantly 


Ba Sm ty made of Wedding and Visiting 
and the Artistic Designing, oe 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 
Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
inits effects. W. M. Searby. 
Druggist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Dredklast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thre 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, an@ 
/ admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass 
Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pum ped from the bay only 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everything 


new, clean and well ordered. Ba‘hs 25 eents. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 19, 1888, 


Children’s Corner. 


THE SWINGING CHAIR. 


Come, let us make a swinging chair— 
And this is how it is: 

I hold myself my own left wrist, 
And brother, he holds his; 

We grasp each other’s right wrists now 
And make an even squere— 

And here we bave the rockaway, 
The little swinging chair. 


‘* Here now, you bonny Baby Bell, 

Come here and take a seat; 

We’ll carry you across the stones 
That hurt your little feet. 

Just put one arm around my neck, 
And one around our brother— 

Oh, don’t we have such jolly times 
A-playing with each other!” 


Their mother said, when they came up— 
Their three heads in a row— 
“ Why, that’s a play I used to play: 
Some twenty years ago!” 
** Some twenty years ago!” they cried, 
** Can you remember pleys | 
That happened twenty years ago— 
That mgny thousand days?” 
— Wide Awake. 


POLLY’S DOLLAR. 


= 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“ Dollars ! Real dollars!” exclaimed 
Tom, 

** Great big, round shining dollars 
exclaimed Polly. 

either of the children had ever before 
had more than five cents at one time. Tom 
had sometimes thought of the days when 
he should be a big fellow and earn plen- 
ty of money, but Polly had never dream- 
ed of such a thing coming to her. Uncle 
Robert had come for a visit and had 
given to each of them a silver dollar, 
Saying : | 

“You are to do with them exactly 
what you please.” 

“What shall you do with yours, Tom ?” 
asked Polly. 

* Oh, buy Jack Wilkin’s hard-wood 
bat, I guess. He said he’d let me have 
it cheap second-hand. And then I’ll get 
a jolly lot of marbles, and if there’s any 
left, I'll get some peanuts.” 

** But aren’t you going to give any to 
the missionaries ?” asked Polly in a grave 
tone. 

*T guess—I ’spose so. I'll give ten 
cents and go without the peanuts.”’ 

“Ten cents isn’t much out of such a 
lot of money,” said Polly. 

“Yes, ’tis,” said Tom, stoutly. “It’s a 
tithe, and I’ve heard folks say that if you 
give a tithe of what you’ve got you're 
doing very well.” | 

“What are you going to do with yours, 
Polly ?” asked Uncle Robert as Tom 
ran out of the room. 

** Well, I don’t know yet,” said Polly, 
with a very sober little shake of her head. 
** There are so many things I want to do, 
and so many things to give to, you 
know. Doesn’t it puzzle you sometimes 
to know just what it’s best to do with 
your money, Uncle Robert ? ” 


Now, if the truth must be told, Uncle 
Robert never allowed such a question to 
puzzle him. He was a buzy, kind-heart- 
ed man, always thinking about making 
money, and ready to give it away to peo- 
ple he loved. But he had never troubled 
himself about any duty in the matter, 
and if he ever thought of missionaries 
and others such things, made up his 
mind that there were plenty of folks to 
give money to them. 

** You see,” went on Polly, “I’d like 
to give it all to the missionaries, because 
Our Sunday-school’s got a little girl over 
in India that they’re paying all the money 
for her to gotoschool. And there’s the 
Band of Hope—l’ve never had more 
than a cent before when I went there; 
and the Child’s Hospital. Dear me! 
If there were not so many things to give 
to I might give a whole dollar to some- 
thing. Wouldn’t that be grand! But 
I could never tell what to give it to.” 

‘It’s a very hard question, isn’t it ?” 
said Uncle Robert. 

“Yes,” sighed Polly. ‘I might give 
a quarter of a dollar to each of them, 
and then I’d have a quarter left. But I 
saw a beautiful little vase down town 
that I’d like to get to put Grandma’s 
bouquet in that I pick every morning. 
And,” speaking m a lower voice and 
looking sideways at Uncle Robert as if 
fearing he would think her a very selfish 
little girl, ‘‘I—do like a little candy once 
in a while.” 

** Polly,” said Uncle Robert, ‘I said 
you were to spend that money any way 
you like. Buy candy with all of it.” 

“Ok!” Polly was greatly shocked. 
“* Of course I’d never do such a thing as 
that, Uncle Robert.” , 

Tom spent the whole of his dollar the 
first day, except the ten cents for the 
missionaries. It was very hard for him 
not to spend that, for he found, as many 
people have found before, that the more 
money he had the more he wanted. But 
he held bravely on to it and put it into 
the plate at church like a man. 

Polly put her dollar into a drawer in 
the sitting-room where it was convenient 
to go and take a peep at it. It looked 
so big and bright that it was hard to re- 
alize sometimes that it was all hers. When 
she went to bed that night she began 
wondering if it was safe. If Su am 
should get into the house, they could 
easily find it, and that would be her [ast 
dollar. She tried to goto sleep, but the 
thought kept her awake, and at last she 
got up and softly went down stairs: But 
just.as she was near the sitting-room 
door her little foot caught upon a long 
coat which hung on the hat-rack. Over 
it went with dreadful crash, and every- 
body in the house came running to see 
what the matter was, but only to find 
poor, scared little Polly hunting for the 
dollar. 


1% 


For several days afterwards she kept | 


hiding it in different places and forget- 


ting where she hid it. Between her 
frights at this and her anxiety about do- 
ing the very best she could with her 


-money, she began to look as if she had 


a great care on her mind. Tom gazed 
longingly at it, sometimes thinking with- 
in himself that it was a great mistake for 
a girl to have so much money, for girls 
never know what to do with it. 

“T tell you, Polly,” he said; “ it’s all 
nonsense keeping itso long. The banks 
might break, or something, and then 
where would your dollar be? Banks do 
break, you know, and then all the mon- 
ey’s lost, somehow. You’d better do 
just as I did, have a good time with it— 
buy a lot of good things with all but ten 
cents, and you'll feel just as good when 
you give that.” 

‘I’m only keeping it till I know just 
what to do with it,” said Polly. “I’d 
like to give every cent of it to the hos- 
pital Aunt Lou told us about, where they 
have so many dear little beds, and where 
there are so many poor children. But 
then it’s nice to be able to give to differ- 
ent things, too.” 

* Partly,” said Tom, looking solemn. 
Take care you don’t get to bea proud 
Pharisee. They were always talking 
about the great things they were going to 
do, and boasting about them. It’s better 
not to give at all than to give that way.” 


Polly was disturbed at hearing this, 
and became s'ill more undecided about 
what do with her dollar. She went and 
took another look at the little vase. I 
would be a delight to grandma and her- 
self for every day all summer; and she 
did wish yery much to buy some candy 
to divide with Tom. ‘Tom was so fond 
of candy—boys always were. But then 
she must change her plans about her 
charities. 

‘TI wonder if it will do to give a little 
less to each one,” she said to herself one 
day. She was holding the dollar in one 
hand and a pencil in the other, trying to 
make a new calculation, when Tom 
came in. 

You're getting to fond of that money, 
Polly,”’ said he. 

Polly looked meekly up at him, half 
afraid that what he said might be true. 

‘Don’t you know what it says about 
riches being a snare ?” he said, seriously, 
‘* And dont you know abcut the young 
ruler—how he didn’t give up his money, 
and went away and never came back, 
and they all began talking how hard it is 
for rich folks to enter the kingdom of 
heaven P” 

Poor Polly dropped her pencil and 
the dollar and cried. Then she picked 
up the shining silver piece and ran out 
to where Uncle Robert was sitting on 
the piazza. 

‘Oh, Uncle Robert,” she said, “I want 
you to take it back!” 


_ “Take it back ?” he said in surprise, | 


as he took the little girl on his lap. ‘‘Why, 
can’t you think of anything you want to 
do with it?” 

“Yes, plenty,” she said, “‘ but it’s such 
a dreadful thing to have money for fear 
you wont do right with it. Tom says 
so. Tom says I’m like a proud Pharisee 
and the ruler’s son—and money’s a 
snare to me. And if you'll just take it 
back, Uncle Robert. I shan’t have any 
more trouble about it, and and you are 
so much bigger than I am that you'll 
know just exactly what to do with it, 
and it wont be a snare to you.” 


Uncle Robert hada queer kind of a 
look on his face as he kissed Polly and 
took her dollar, Then as she ran away 
with her mind quite at rest, he sat still 
for a long time with a soberer face than 
people often saw him wear. 

Come here, Polly,” said he a few 
days afterwards. “If you can’t make 
up your mind about how to spend mon- 
ey, I will help you with it. Now, one 


of these is for the missionaries, one for- 


the Band of Hope, and one for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. You are to give them.” 

He gave her three little strips of bluish 
paper, which did. not look at all like 
money. 

“ From my own very self,’’ she asked, 
with beaming eyes. 

“From your own very self, little las- 
sie,” 

‘“« Twenty-five,” read Polly on the pa- 
pers. ‘* Twenty-five cents,” that’s just 
what I was thinking of giving, Uncle 
Robert.” 

‘¢ Twenty-five cents,” said Tom, peep- 
ing over her shoulder. ‘You little 
yoosey, those are twenty-five dollars 
apiece ! ” 

“Twenty-five dollars! O Uncle Rob- 
ert!” Polly looked at him in such as- 
tonishment that he laughed as he said: 

‘‘Take care, Polly. How do you 
know but that my money’s a snare to 
me?” 

He took her down town that same 
day and bought a little vase twice as 
pretty as the one she wanted, and a bag of 
candy, telling her when he gave them 
to her it was to pay her for a lesson 
she had taught him. Reray 

Polly wondered what the lesson could 
be, and asked Tom if he could guess. 
But Tom said : 

“No, I can’t. It surely couldn’t be 
about spending money, for of all the 
muddles I ever did hear of it’s the mud- 
dle you got into over that dollar. You’re 
not fit to be trusted with money, Polly.” 

And Polly thought, as she divided her 


candy with everybody, and gave Tom a. 


great deal more than she kept herself, 
that of course Tom was right. 

Can you guess what Uncle Robert’s 
lesson was ? 


‘** Did you ever think what you would 
do if you had the Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s income?” Village Pastor—‘ No; 
but I have sometimes wondered what the 


| Duke would do if he had mine.” 


DINNER AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


THE “BLUE-COAT SCHOOL.” 


The boys all eat together in a large 
ball. This hall is in the building which 
you see when you look through the rail- 
ings on Newgate street. It is very large, 


as indeed it has need to be, for there are 


over seven hundred boys to sit at the ta- 
bles. It has high-pointed windows, and 
at one end is an organ, and at one side a 
carved pulpit, where a “Grecian,” or 
senior scholar, stands at the beginning 
of each meal and says grace. Every 
Thursday in Lent there is a “supping In 
public,” when visitors come and watch 
the “Blues” as they eat their supper. The 
Lord Mayor, the Treasurer, or the Gov- 
ernor, preside. When supper is over the 
boys sing an anthem, and, walking two 
by two, pass in front of the principal 
guests, to whom they bow. This cere- 
mony is called ‘bowing round.” 

At one time swarms of rats used to 
come to the hall and have their supper 
in it after the boys had*gone to bed. 
They sometimes were seen running along 
the top of the picture-frames, and the 
“Blues” used to catch them with their 
hands. They thought it would show a 
want of pluck to lay traps for them. 

The boys wait on themselves at table. 
Some lay the cloth, others bring the salt, 
still others pass the bread, and, in a 
word, each has his special charge. These 
charges are known as the ‘‘trades,” and 
the boys are called bread-boys, water- 
boys, potato-boys, and so on, according 
to their duties. It is one of the great 
sights of the Hospital to see them pre- 
paring for dinner. About 1 o’clock the 
trades-boys leave the playgrounds for the 
dining-hall. Many of them come in 
such a hurry that their faces are red and 
warm with running ; their skirts are still 
tucked up in their girdles; and their 
pockets, stuffed with balls and other 
treasures, hang heavily down behind. 

The cloth-boys begin work, and very 
awkward they are about it sometimes. 


‘I once saw one little fellow who, in his 


efforts to place the cloth straight, walked 
right up the middle of the table on the 
cloth itself, giving it little pokes into the 
right direction with the tip of his boot. 
Then the mug-boys, mustard-boys, pep- 
per-boys, salt-boys, bearing the articles of 
their trades in big baskets, follow and set 
the tables. 

This done, they go below to the hall 
quadrangle, where all the other ‘‘Blues” 
are assembled. The bell rings. The 
warden, who is the chief superintendent 
of the boys, when they are not in school, 
comes in to preside. The boys fall into 
rank, according to their wards, each de- 
tachment headed by one of the number 
bearing a colored flag. The bugle sounds. 
The sergeant, or drill-master, calls out 
his orders, the principal of which is, 
“Hands out of your pockets!” Then 
the Hospital band strikes up a march, 
and the seven hundred and fifty boys 
march into dinner. When they reach 
the cloisters, certain of the trades-boys 
leave the ranks and go down to the 
kitchen. There, under the superintend- 
ence of the cook, they take the dishes of 
meat, buckets of potatoes, and baskets of 
bread, that have been prepared, and car- 
ry them up-stairs. 

When the boys are in the hall there is 
an interval of silence. The “Grecian” 
says grace, and then follows such a chat- 
tering and clattering as I am sure was 
never heard anywhere else. A matron, 
at the head of each table, carves for the 
boys of her ward, and the monitors and 
beadles keep order. I think of all the 
trades-boys the water-boys have the hard- 
est time. For often they have to fill 
their cans two or three times during the 
course of dinner, and to do this they 
must walk down-stairs, through the clois- 
ters and half-way to the Newgate-street 
entrance. —St. Nicholas. 


— 


THE ANT-LION. 


This curious insect is about a half 
inch long. It has two jaws which give it 
a fierce look, for they curve inward like 
pincers. To look at it one would think 
it the most helpless’ of animals and would 
wonder how it could ever get enough to 
eat. It can only walk very slowly, and 
that backwards. It looks so fierce 
that no small insect will go near it, un- 
less it is well hidden in the sand. It 
eats only the juices of other insects. 
You know that insects do not, like lar- 
ger animals, have blood in their bodies, 
but something we call juice. That is 
the food of the ant-lion; but how 1s it 
going to get it, when it can only walk 
backward, and that so slowly? And it 
never touches an insect unless it has 
killed it itself. 

It goes to a sandy place and digs a 
pit like a cone, smaller at the bottom 
than at thetop. It digs with one of its 
fore-legs, using it as a shovel. It puts 
the sand on its head, and gives it a jerk 
strong enough to send the sand two or 
three inches from the pit. If one leg 
gets tired, it uses the one on the other 
side. Sometimes small stones get in its 
way. Then the ant-lion pushes and 
works with its tail until it lifts the stone 
on its back, which is made of many 
rings. It can move these rings up and 
down, and so keep the stone from fall- 
ing off while it climbs, still walking 
backward, up the side of the pit; then 
it jerks it away. 

When the pit is done this cunning in- 
sect gets down at the bottom, covers it- 
self all up with sand, except the points 
of its pincers, and waits for its prey. It 
is not long before ar ant or some other 
small insect comes that way. Often 
they fall in. Quickly the ant lion has it 
between its jaws and has sucked out the 
juice. Sometimes an ant gets half way 


down the pit, sees there is danger, and ; 


starts to climb up again. The ant-lion, 
which has six eyes and has been watch- 
ing, does not try to catch it; it could not 
do that, but it shovels up some sand and 
throws it on the little ant until it falls 
dead. | 

After it has sucked the juice it takes 
the dead body, walks backward again 
up the pit, and jerks it so far away that 
no other insect coming by will see it 
and, fearing danger, go away. If it has 
to wait too long for its food, if but a few 
insects come near its den, it decides 
that its den is not in a good place; so it 
goes away and digs another. 

When the ant-lion has lived two years 
it makes for itselfa sort of covering and 
buries itself in the sand for about two 
months; during that time it loses its 
eyes, paws and horns. Soon others 
grow, with. a new skin and four wings. 
When the new limbs are strong enough 
it tears off the covering with its two 
teeth, and now it is no longer a clumsy, 
fierce ant-lion, but a beautiful fly an inch 
and a quarter long. By and by it goes 
to a sandy place and lays an egg, which 
becomes an ant-lion, and in its turna 
fly.— Christian Union. 


A SERMON FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


“If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.”—John xiii:17. 

I, “These things;” that is your duties, 
wherever you are: 

tr. At home, obedience and respect to 
parents, and kindness to brothers, sisters, 
and servants. 

2. At school, respect to teachers, and 
faithfulness in study, and fairness in 
play. 
3. At church, be quiet, listen, wor- 
ship and give your hearts to the Saviour. 

4. Onthe street, good manners, kind- 
ness, minding your own business. 

II. How should you do your duty? 

1. Not for pay. That is a low mo- 
tive. Some always ask: “What will 
you give me?” | 

2. But from love. So the Saviour 
did when a boy at Nazareth. So the 
angels do God’s will (which is only an- 
other name for duty). This will make 
you do it cheerfully. 

3. Better every day. By trying to do 
your duties you will become more skill- 
ful. So you improve in reading, writ- 
ing, and music. Peter says: “Grow in 
grace.” 

III. Doing duty makes you happy. 
Sin cannot make you happy. Sin did 
not make Eve happy, nor Cain, nor 
Judas. Disobedience at home does not 
make you happy; idleness, unkindness 
bad manners, no kind of sin, can make 
you happy. 

But happiness comes from doing your 
duty. That is God’s reward. That is 
the promise in the text. Think of this 
every day for just one week, and see 
how true it is? 

Try, then, to know your duty. Be 
faithful in doing it for love to God and 
man. Then you will be happy every 
day on earth and forever happy in 
heaven.— Kind Words. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION, 


‘Of the dead, nothing is left but the 
bones,” is the way a local doctor con- 
strued De mortuis nil nist bonwm.. 


‘* You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,” said a mother to her little girl. 
* No, but grandmother did,” was the 
reply. 

The editorial “‘we” had better be 
careful, The editor of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, says, “ We ate 3,100,- 
ooo bags of peanuts last year.” 

First Stranger—‘ What kind of a 
paper isthe Forum?” Second Stranger 
—‘' By its name, I should infer it isa 
paper composed of shattered columns.” 


At A TRAVELING AGENCY.—To Clerk 
“Did you ever realize anything in the 
German lotteries?” ‘Yes, sir. I tried 
five times, and realized that I was an 
idiot !” 

The brother always excuses himself 
from religious responsibilities and duties 
because of excessive humility, but it’s 
excessive laziness that ails him.—Michi- 
gan Advocate. 

** What is your specialty, my friend ?” 
inquired the visitor of a dime museum 
freak, ‘‘ Phenomenal intelligence.” 
what direction does it lie?” 
the man who always ‘shuts the door.’” 


‘‘T’m glad to see you in the Sunday- 
school at last. Is this your first Sunday?” 
* Yes, sir.” ‘How do you like it ?” 
“Oh! I guess I can stand it till after 
the Christmas tree.”—Tid Bits. 


When a brother toward whom you 
feel a secret dislike is under discussion, 
it is a good time for you to be si’ent. 
Personal dislike sometimes masquerades 
as Christian zeal.— Nashville Christian 
Advocate. 


THE MEASURING ROD. 


Let us measure your duty in giving. 
What shall be the measuring rod ? 

1. Your capacity. “She hath done 
what she could.” 

2. Your opportunity. “As ye have 
opportunity, do good unto all men.” 

3. Your convictions. “That servant 
which knew his Lord’s will and prepared 
not himself, neither did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 

4. The necessities of others. “If a 
brother or a sister be naked or destitute 
of daily food,” etc. 

5. The providence of God. “Let 
every man lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him.” 


6. Symmetry of character. ‘Abound 
in this grace, also.” 
7. Your own happiness. ‘It is more 


blessed to give than to receive.” 
8. God’s glory. ‘‘Honor God with 
your substance.” : 


PIANOS 


Gan lst PREMIUM for atest 

merit at the New Orleans Cotton Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and.superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action— three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins thafare set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings wind roundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country. 1t will 
stand 2v ycars without tuning and is good 
for 100 Xo other piano has this improve- 
ment. 

Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 
is so constructed that our pianoscan never 
become thin or metallic in tone. Tixy 
are always in tune and the expense cf 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 

atest in the world, Prices are no 
Figher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chanccs of sell- 
ng @ poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away —pity them. 

e guarantee our pianos ten years. 100 
styles~_ We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A 00 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 

rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat 8. F., to — partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
 w4- payment for our own. Write or call 
or catalogue, free. 

T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Gor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


Cash Assets 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


+, 


$ 9,260,097 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 


Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON,: 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


California’s Million Dollar Company, 


Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


INSURE IN 


FUND 


SURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


D. J. Stapues, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice: Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
+6 1,000,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
Manager 


Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Drreoctors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE G0. 


TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055, 946.45 


San FRANOISOCO - - - OAL. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COPRAN, [Aanagers, 
813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, | 


BOOK, NEWS, 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


Manila Rope, (3! sizes) 


Nes. and GA3 Frenmt Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tupss & Co., 


Factory at THE PoTRERo. | 


SAFES! 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO, 
ov” Correspondence solitited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. BP. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Si 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 4. m. to3 Pp. m. 


W. Griswold 
GENT T 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparzy,) 


125 Turk Street, San Francisco: 
Office Hours: 1to4 P.m. Usually at home 


at 9 a. M. and 7 P. uw. 
rT 
= 
i= 


apr13-tf 
AILEY’S 
co. 


ook Silver-Plated 
13 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa Whe 


ATED 
REFLECTORS 
LIGHTING Churcnes, 


Halls, &c. Handsome 
designs. Sati 
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Cata- 


REWARDED are those who read this 

and then act; they will find honorable 

employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex,young 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. Every- 
thing new. No special ability required: you, reader, 
can do it as wellas anyone. Write to us at once for 
full ticulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a of the Home Crecie. 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
nt free to any address, on application. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


TWO WISHES. 


An old farm-house, with pastures wide, 
Sweet with flowers on every side; 
A restless lad, who looks from out 
The porch with woodbine twined about, 
Wishes a thought within his heart: 

** Oh, if I only could depart 
From this dull place the world to see, 
Ah, me! how happy I would be!” /* 


Amid the city’s ceaseless din, 
A man who round the world has been, 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, wishing all day long: 

** Ob, could I only tread once more 
The tield-path to the farm-house door, 
The old green meadows could I see, 
Ab, me! how happy would I be!” 


THE PURITANS AND THE QUAKERS, 


Of all the parades, the most dranfatic 
and terrible was that of the sixteenth of 
September, 1661. All the companies 
had been under arms, both horse and 
foot. Humphrey Atherton was the 
major-general. As he was riding home 
to Dorchester a stray cow struck his 
horse, and the horse threw his rider. It 
was six o'clock in the afternoon, but the 
unfotunate general was taken up speech- 
less and senseless, and at one o’clock in 
the morning died. Ten foot companies 
and « troop of cavalry attended his body 
to the grave. On his grave-stone is 
cut a naked sword, and this inscription: 


‘‘Here lies our captain and major of Suffolk 
was withal 

A goodly magistrate was he, and a major- 
general, 

Two troops of horse with him here came 
such worth his love did crave 

Ten companies of foot also mourning march- 
ed to his grave 

Let all that read be sure to keep the faith as 
he hath done t 

With Christ he lives now crowned his name 
was Humphrey Atherton. 

He died the 16th of September, 1661.” 


You will hardly understand at first 
why I bring together the death of Mary 
Dyer and that of General Atheton. But 
there is, alas, a sad connection, as you 
will see. 

Mary Dyer was a Quaker. She was 
exiled from Massachusets because she 
was a Quaker. But she felt bound by 
the Spirit to return. She was sent off 
again, and returned again. And at last 
the magistrates hanged her. They said 
they did not hang her for her opinions, 
but for her returning; but as you will see, 
that line was a difficult one to draw. 

It is a cruel story, indeed; and how 
one wishes it had never been written! 
But written it was, and we should do no 
good if we shut our eyes and said we 
would not read it. They brought her 
out from the prison, which was nearly 
where the court-house is now, and “with 
a band of soldiers. And was led 
through the town, the drums being beat 

efore and behind her, and so continued 
that none might hear her speak all the 
way to the place of execution, which was 
about a mile. With this guard she came 
to the gallows; and being gone up the 
ladder, some one said to her that if she 
would not return she might come down 
and save her life. [This means if she 
would leave the colony. | Tojwhich she re- 
plied, ‘Nay, I can not; for in obedience 
to the will of the Lord I come, and in 
his will I abide faithful to the death.’ 

‘Captian John Webb said he was 
guilty of her own blood. ‘No,’ she said, 
‘I came to keep blood-guiltness from you, 
desiring you to repeal the unrighteous 
and unjust law of banishment upon pain 
of death made against the innocent ser- 
vants of the Lord; therefore my blood 
will be required at your hands.’ 

“Wilson, the old minister of the First 
Church said, ‘Mary Dyer, Mary Dyer! 
O repent, O repent, and be not so de- 
luded and carried away by the deceit of 
the devil.’ To this Mary Dyer answer- 
ed, ‘Nay, man, I am not here to repent.’ 

“They asked if she would have the 
people pray for her, and she said she 
desired the prayers of all the people of 
God. In answer to some questions she 


‘said, ‘Yea, I have been in paradise 


several days,’ and spoke of the eternal 
happiness she was now to enter. And 
she died a martyr of Christ.” 

This is the account given in William 
Saul’s history; and the same book de- 
scribed in similar detail the execution of 
Leddra, on the 14th of March, 1661. 
Other Quakers were held in custody. 
But news of Ledda’s execution was car- 
ried to Charles II, and he issued an 
order which compelled the colonial gov- 
ernment, which had enongh other quar- 
rels with Charles, to release them ll. 

It is clear enough that there was a 
good deal of popular indignation felt at 
these cruelties. The soldiers would 
hardly have been under arms had there 
been no fear of some interruption of the 
execution. John Hills, the treasurer, 
who was as bitter as any one against the 
Quakers, says once and again in his 
diary that the public opinion was not 
what he thought it would be. 

Sewell preserves the opinion which the 
Quakers had regarding the death of 
Atherton: ‘When Mary Dyer was hang- 
ed he said scoffingly and in an insulting 
way that she hung as a flag for others to 
take example by: and when Christian, 
another of the Quakers, was condemned, 
he said the judgments of the Lord God 
are not come upon us as yet. But how 
he himself was struck by these judgments, 
and served as an example for others, we 
are to see now. He, upona certain day, 
having exercised his soldiers, and riding 
proudly on his horse toward his house, 
when he came about the place where they 
usually loosed the Quakers, and called, 
from the cart, after they had whipped 
them, a cow came and crossed that way, 
at which his horse taking fright, threw 
him down so violently that he died, his 
eyes being started out of his head, his 


brains out of his nose, his tongue out of 
his mouth, and his blood out of his ears. 
Thus God’s judgment came upon him 
suddenly and unawares.” — Edward 
Everett Hale, in Wide Awake. 


SHERMAN ON THE FISHERY TREATY. 


Senator Sherman has delivered a most 
remarkable speech in opposition to the 
Fishery Treaty. He objects to the trea- 
ty, not decause it is a step toward free 
trade with Canada, but because it does 
not go far enough in that direction. 

“Anything, whatever,” he says, “that 
would tend to promote free commercial 
intercourse between these countries—yea, 
anything that will tend to produce a un- 
ion of Canada with United States of Am- 
erica, will meet my most hearty support.” 

The Canadian people, he argues, are 
of the same decent, the same belief, the 
same ideas, the same aspirations, and 
the same interests as ourselves. He be- 
lieves that- Within ten years Canada will 
be represented either in the English Par- 
liament or the American Congress, In 
dwelling upon the advantages which com- 
mercial reciprocity will bring to our 
country, Senator Sherman points out that 
Canada would send us the raw materials, 
and we would send to her manufactured 
commodities. The fact that such reci- 
procity would involve free fish and free 
lumber he does not specifically mention, 
but apparently he does not consider these 
as evils. There is, perhaps, an inconsis- 
tency in advocating free trade with coun- 
tries from which we buy raw materials, 
and protection against countries from 
which we buy manufactured commodi- 
ties; yet this inconsistency is one which 
is found in the protective legislation of 
nearly all nations, and is a prominent 
characteristic of the Mills bill. This 
speech, together with Senator Blair’s re- 
cent resolution looking toward Canadian 
annexation, seem to indicate that there 
is a strong sentiment on this side the 
border, as well as upon the other, in 
favor of a closer union between the two 
countries.— Christian Union. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD. 


Fred was taking off his shoe and 
stocking, getting ready to go to bed. 
His shoe was wet, and five little water- 
soaked toes, with seams and wrinkles all 
over their pink faces, looked at him ac- 
cusingly. If they could have spoken 
they would have said : ‘* You got us wet, 
you did. You told a lie; you said you 
did not step into the brook.” 

Oh! that beautiful brook, so near the 
schoolhouse, with such lovely stepping- 
stones, such pretty little lucky bugs skip- 
ping about over the water, such charm- 
ing mud in which to paddle! Why 
could it not run in some other part of 
the town, so little schoolboys would not 
be tempted ? 

Fred threw his shoe and stocking un- 
cer the bed, said his prayers, without 
mentioning the lie, and went to bed. 

‘‘T know I told a lie about the brook, 
but I don’t believe I will think of it,” he 
said to himself, and, while he was trying 
to give his whole mind to some other 
subject, he fell asleep. He dreamed 
that a beautiful angel stood by his bed, 
with a bright candle. He said: 

‘This is the candle of the Lord. I 
have come to search out all the sins that 
little boys keep hid away in their hearts, 
and do not confess. This candle shines 
right upon them.” | 

Then Fred’s heart was all lighted up, 
and there was found the lie, unforgiven, 
unconfessed. 

‘‘This is very sad,” said the angel. 

‘The good Lord loves him,and is ready 
to forgive that sin if he will confess it. 
It grieves him so much to have little 
Fred cover it up,” and the candle shone 
very bright, and the sin looked very 
black. 

**T hope,” continued the angel, ‘that 
now this little boy knows that he cannot 
hide the lie any longer, he will ask the 
Lord to forgive him.” 

Fred woke with a start, and knelt 
cown and confessed his sin. He went 
in his nightgown to his mother’s’ room, 


and, as he clasped his arms around her 


neck, and told her all about it, he prom- 
ised, with God’s help, never to tell an- 
other lie. — Christie Pearl, in The 
Pansy. 


The man who wrote a letter in the 
New York Sun a few days ago, asking 
everybody in the country to send him 
One cent in order that he may thus ac- 
quire a fortune of half a million dollars, 
recalls to that paper an incident in the 
life of the original John Jacob Astor, 
millionaire. A ragged beggar called 
upon Mr. Astor one day at his office in 
Prince street, and asked for alms. Mr. 
Astor refused to give him anything. The 
beggar persisted in his appeal; the mill- 
ionaire was firm in his refusal. The 
beggar became pertinacious, and spoke 
of his hunger as he stood in his rags. 
Mr. Astor appeared to be unmoved. 
Finally the beggar, in turning to leave 
the office, put in what he regarded to be 
a clincher by saying, “Remember, Mr. 
Astor, that, though you are a millionaire 
and I am a beggar, you are driving out 
a brother, for we are brothers all the 
same, as children of Adam and the Al- 
mighty.” ‘Ay! ay! Hold a minute,” 
cried Mr. Astor, as he pricked up his 
ears, put his hand in his pocket, and 
took out acent. “That is so; we are all 
brothers. Now, my brother, I give you 
this cent, and if you get all your other 
brothers and sisters to give you as much 
you will be a richer man than I am.” 
The beggar slowly departed with the 
money in his palm and a thought in his 
head. Mr. Astor had told the truth, 
though his millions numbered over twelve 
at the time. 


HOW ELEPHANTS ARE CAUGHT. 


How many of ourreaders who have 
seen elephants in the menagerie are 
aware how these huge animals are cagght ? 
They run wild in the forests of India, 
Ceylon and other countries of Asia ; and 
once in a while the rulers of those coun- 
tries determine to have an elephant hunt. 
They begin by enclosing an acre or two 
of ground in the forests, and generally 
on the bank of a river ; they put a fence 
of logs all around it, so strong that the 
elephants can not break it down, but 
with a great many holes where men can 
pass through with ease. There is a gate 
at each end, which can be closed or 
opened instantly; from the entrance 
gate two fences run out in the shape of the 
letter ‘‘v,” and each fence is from five to 
ten miles long. Fora mile or more 
the fences are as strong as the sides of 
the yard, put beyond it they are very 
slight. At the end of the yard, opposite 
the entrance, there is a pen which will 
hold three elephants standing side by 
side, and there is a gate at the end of 
the pen where the animals can be let out 
when desired. 

When all is ready hunters are sent in- 
to the forest to drive in the herds. 
Elephants are very sly, and will flee from 
the presence of men; the hunters en- 
deavor to get on the side of the herd 
farthest from the yard before they are 
discovered. Then the animals move in the 
desired direction, and the great effort of 
the hunters is to have them go gently 
forward until they are within the line of 
the fences, or in the jaws ofthe letter ‘*v.” 
Elephants are afraid of traps, and when 
they come to a fence, no matter how 
small it may be, they do not try to cross 
it. In this way they are kept moving to- 
ward the yard, butthe hunters do not 
show themselves or make any noise until 
the animals are inside the strong part of 
of the fences. Assoon as this is accom- 
plished there is a great tumult. Fires 
are lighted, guns are fired, horns are 
blown, and the frightened herd dashes 
forward and enters the yard. Then the 
gate is closed and the great beasts are 
fairly trapped. | 

They run around the yard and try to 
escape. In the pen at the end opposite 
the entrance two tame elephants are 
standing, and there is just room for one 
of the wild ones to squeeze in between 
them. He goes in and the gate is clos- 
ed ; then the two tame elephants hold 
him firmly with their trunks while men 
slip through holes in the fence and bind 
the feet of the captive with strong ropes. 
When he is well secured the pen is 
opened and the tame elephants drag him 
to the bank of the river, where he is 
turned on his side and left in the care of 
a keeper. Then they go back again to 
the pen and assist in binding and drag- 
ging off another prisoner. In this way 
the hunters secure as many as are de- 
sired, and the rest are let out to return 
to the forest. 

The captured elephants are kept lying 
on their sides, without food or water, 
until they are completely conquered. 
They are literally subdued by hunger and 
thirst, as they receive nothing until they 
throw up their trunks and make a pecul- 
iar sound, which indicates they will obey 
their keepers. Then the ropes are re- 
moved from their feet, they are fed and 
allowed to drink as much as they like, 
and are driven off to the stables and put 
to work as readily as though they had 
been in captivity all their lives. They 
are perfectly docile, and do not show 
any desire to return to their wild life in 
the forest ; and another curious thing is 
that they are ready to assist in capturing 
others in the way they themselvés were 
taken. Very often the elephants that 
are used for securing the wild ones in the 
pens, holding them while men are tying 
their feet and dragging them out after- 
wards,are those which have been prisoners 
Only one or two years. The captured 
elephants groan and show great distress 
while they are being secured ; they twine 
their trunks around each other, and 
frequently the tears run down their 
cheeks and they seem to be crying like 
children. The tame ones do not mani- 
fest the least sympathy for them, but, on 
the contrary, appear to take pleasure in 
their sufferings. 

It requires from five to eight days to 
starve an elephant into submission, the 
time depending upon the condition of 
the weather. During all this time the 
keeper stays close by his side watching 
him through the day and sleeping be- 
tween his feet at night, and thus making 
the animal accustomed to his presence. 
When the elephant gives the sign of 
submission, the keeper hurries to loosen 
and feed him so that the poor beast is 
sure to recognize’him as a friend. It is 
owing to this fact that the elephant is so 
fond of his keeper, and will obey him in 
preference to any oneelse. After a time 
he may develop bad qualities and become 
absolutely dangerous, but for a few weeks 
he is very obedient. 


Elephants are also caught by driving 
them into pits which have been carefully 
covered over with branches and leaves. 
The pits are so deep that the animals 
can not climb out, and there they stay, 
without feed or water, till they submit. 
Sometimes, when the hunters have thus 
taken the elephants and put them in a 
a pit, they go away for two or three days, 
as they know their game is safe. It is 
said that in some cases the companions 
of the captives have returned, and, by 
breaking off branches of trees and 
throwing them into the pit have enabled 
their friends to get out and escape. But 
it is more likely that they leave the 
prisoners to their fate, as they would be 
afraid to venture where they might be 
caught themselves. 

There is a very pretty fable which is 


told in Siam, and runs something like 
this: “Once an elephant found the 
king of rats had fallen into a large jar from 
which he could not escape. The ele- 
phant broke the jar with one blow of his 
trunk, and the rat promised to repay him 
for the service if he ever had an oppor- 
tunity. Years afterward the elephant 
was caught in a pit; a parrot flew over 
this spot and the elephant, asked her to 
go and tell the king of rats, which she 
did. 

“In the night the rat king came with 
millions of his subjects. They began 
scratching at the edge of the pit, and so 
quietly did they work that the keeper, 
who was sleeping within afew yards of 
them, was not disturbed. Long before 
morning they had thrown in sufficient 
earth to fillthe pit and enable the ele- 
phant to walk away and join his com- 
panions,” 

This is not unlike the familiar fable of 
the mouse and the lion, and probably the 
two stories have the same origin.—Con- 
gregatronalist. 


TOO SOON DISCOURAGED. 


When Mr. Moody was urging upon 
the convention, last week, the duty of 
earnest individual effort to bring people 
to Christ, there was a general resolve on 
the part of his hearers, if we are not mis- 
taken, to heed this advice. We hope 
that some hundreds out of the thousands 
then present have acted upon this re- 
solve, and are now seeking to utilize 
every opportunity to work for the Mas- 
ter. Wehopeso. The field is broad ; 
the need is great ; the laborers are com- 
paratively few, at the best. 

If, among the thousands who listened 
so attentively to Mr. Moody, and seemed 
fully to accept his impressive instruc- 
tions, it shall turn out that some scores, 
if not some hundreds, do not become 
active in some of the many forms of re- 
ligious work that needs to be done, what 
ground is there to expect much religious 
improvement in Cleveland as the fruit of 
last week’s convention ? 

There is one danger against which we 
wish to caution all beginners in the work. 
They will be too eager for immediate re- 
sults, and even large results, in every 
field in which they shall toil. Sunday- 
school teachers will look to see all their 
pupils speedily converted. ‘Those who 
engaye in the temperance work and 
evangelistic or revival work will have 
equally large expectations. It is not 
wrong—it is indeed natural—to expect 
results. Without such an expectation 
no one would plough or sow. The mis- 
take is in expecting results too soon, and 
in anticipating “the sixty and the hun- 
dred fold” long before the laborer has 
acquired skill enough to do good work, 
and long before the ground has been 
adequately cultivated. 

Do not get discouraged. Do faithful 
work. Pray for the guidance and-help 
of the Spirit and work on. In due time 
you will reap, if you faint not.—Cleve- 
land Advocate. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
Not so REMARKABLE AFTER ALL.—In 
a paper in the Century after citing 
some of the most severe regimental 
losses of the Civil War, Colonel W. F. 
Fox says: ‘* The extent of these losses 
will be better understood if compared 
with some of the extraordinary cases 
cited in the histories of other wars. 
Take, for instance, the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava,—the charge 
of the Six Hundred. Lord Cardigan 
took 673 officers and men into that 


action; they lost 113 killed and 134 


wounded; total, 247, or 36.7 per cent. 
The heaviest loss in the late Franco- 
Prussian war occurred at Marsla-Tour, 
in the 16th German Infantry (3d West- 
phalian) which lost 49 per cent. Butthe 
141st Pennsylvania lost 76 per cent. at 
Gettysburg, while regimental losses of 60 
per cent. were frequent occurrences in 
both Union and Confederate armies. In 
the war for the Union there were scores 
of regiments, unknown or forgotten in 
history, whose percentage of killed and 
wounded in certain actions would far 
exceed that of the much praised Light 
Brigade; and nobody blundered either.” 


Always there is, says Carlyle, a black 
spot in our sunshine; it is the shadow of 
ourselves. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of abarge and we make NO CHARGE 


UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to CA SNOW&CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D | 
“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiop 


between the readers of Tae Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


are to be sent. Address 


Publishers ‘ The Pacific,” 
BOX 23348. 
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Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


i) 


| 
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Mi 
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MACHING 


THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MERCANTILE LAW, BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENOG, 


GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 
WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing. and in the shortest possible time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
young men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 
out and pupils are shown how work should b3 done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Oollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Caligraph. the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 
learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situatioas. Board for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the College. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branch taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. 


24 POST STREET, - - 


SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


ORDER, 


FROM $5 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, 
816 Market Street,- : 


NICOLL, Tailor.” 


8I6 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DEAB SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAB! 


PANTS MADE TO 


SUITS MADE TO 
ORDER, 


FROM $20 


— AND UP— 


— AND UP— 


OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to sead you self-measureme it rule', by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward sample ‘for self and friends. 
Please give me a call. 


“THE TAILOR,” 


San Francisco. 
BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
0S” Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
CHIMES AND Peas for CHURC 


Send for Price and Catalogue. A 
H. McSHANE & CO. 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, Md. 


& VUUMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
ing the last half-century. Not least 
among the wonders of inventive 
s is a method and system of work that can be 
ormed all over the country without separating SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
e workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one FFP 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and | itable work that can be done while living at home 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somethi should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
of great value and importance to you, that will st Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
you in business which will bring you in good money | how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
Outfit free. Address TRUE & | everthey live. You are started free. Capital not 


| Augusta, Maine. 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
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Congress is still here. 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 19, 1888. 


‘acitic, 


§$2.5c A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 7, 1888. 
June, j uly, August, September, and 
The present 
week has heen an interesting one in both 
branches. Everybody has become weary 
of the tariff, and a change of subject that 
promised to bring out the fire of the big 
artillery on both sides in the House of 
Representatives was to be welcomed. 
It was on Tuesday that the Retaliation 
bill came up for consideration, and inter- 
est was apparent all over the hall when 
Representative McCreary arose to de- 
fend President Cleveland’s retaliatory 
message. 

The gentleman from Kentucky com- 
menced his speech by complimenting 
the President on the dignity and courage 
displayed by him, and said that this 
fisheries message and the tariff message 
of Mr. Cleveland should be recorded 
together in history. One sought to re- 
duce taxes and lighten the burden of the 
people ; the other looked to the mainte- 
nance of the dignity and rights of Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. McCreary’s defence of the treaty, 
which the Senate had rejected, was able, 
showing a complete mastery of the sub- 
ject, and, at its close, he was loudly ap- 
plauded by his Democratic friends. 

The opposition was led by Represen- 
tative Hitt of Illinois. He characterized 
the fisheries story as one of wrong and 
outrage—wrong unredressed and insult 
unavenged, and assailed the President 
for his hook. He charged that the treaty 
was a bargain between the Administra- 
tion and Canada, and said that Mr. 
Mills, by his bill, had endeavored to 
make good Mr. Bayard’s promises; he 
trusted that when men ceased to regard 
President’s messaggs as campaign docu- 
ments and electioneering devices, the 
great question would be solved perma- 
nently for the manifest good of both par- 
ties, and the permanent peace of both 
nations. Applause and congratulations 
followed the close of Mr. Hill’s speech, 
and prefaced the remarks of Mr. Chip- 
man of Michigan, who favored the bill, 
but wanted peace. 


It was on Tuesday, too, that proceed- 
ings became unusually lively in the Sen- 
ate. Senators, among them Messrs. 
Vest, Stewart, Plumb and Regan, indulg- 
ed in pungent remarks, personalities and 
innuendoes, and worried one another as 
to why they were followers of the political 
parties to which they respectively belong, 
until finally Mr. Reagan was led into a 
speech on the greenback questicn, in 
which he remarked that the mind could 
not realize the-extent of a million dollars; 
that a million contained more units than 
there had passed seconds since the birth 
of Christ. Mr. Blair replied that he had 
made a calculation that 59,000,090,000 
seconds had passed during the Christian 
era, so that Mr. Reagan’s statement con- 
tained only one-sixtieth part of the truth, 
which was about the average of truth in 
his general utterances. He expressed 
sympathy with the Senator from Texas 
as being almost as much of a crank as 
himself—even to the extent of being a 
Prohibitionist. 

Mr. Reagan said that the suggestion 
that he was a crank was about the hard- 
est thing ever said about him. He did 
not care to be in the same category with 
the Senator from New Hampshire. He 
(Reagan) had voted for Prohibition in his 
own State, but had not asked any one 
else to do so, and in voting he had acted 
on his own judgment and conscience. 
Why,” said Mr. Blair, ‘to rely on one’s 
own judgment is the most absolute char- 
acteristic of a crank.” 


A distinguished party of Chinese 
noblemen traveling in this country have 
been sight-seeing in Washington this 
week. On Monday, attired picturesque- 
ly and gorgeously, they visited the 
Treasury Department, and were conduct- 
ed through the vaults, which are now 
being filled with millions of standard 
silver dollars. They said that since they 
left China nothing had done them so 
much good as the sight of that great 
mass Of money. 


The most ringing convocation which 
was held in London, during the days of 
the International Missionary Conference 
there, was the one in which protest was 
made against the opium shame, the export 
to heathen lands of drink, and the licensed 
prostitution in the English army in 
India. Theseare the unmitigated shames 
which we carry to the lands where we send 
the gospel! Therefore, is the very name 
of our Saviour blasphemed among the 
nations. Let us war an unceasing war- 
fare at home and abroad, till the rulers 
and merchants, and shippers of Christian 
countries, shall get out of these miserable 
complications. ls the slave-trade worse? 
Hardly, and yet the brave devotion of a 
few Christian leaders did finally lead al- 
most every western nation to wash its 
hands of that. And the leadership of 
one man, Alfred S. Dyer, made the Brit- 
ish House of Commons sit down upon 
the licensed prostitution business, 
a few weeks ago. Let the Dyers in- 
crease! Agitators have a hard time of it 
themselves, and they do trouble men 
with their persistent facts ; but how they 
do trouble the host of easy-going evil 
doers! Which had better yield ? 
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There are 7,000,000 children of 
school age in the United States who are 
not reached by the influence of the Sun- 
day-school. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 30. 
DEUT. 21: 18-21. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


TEMPERANCE, 


In order more clearly to establish prin- 
ciples and modes of procedure, a case 
is cited : 

1. There is a stubborn and rebellious 
son in the household ; he will not obey 
his parents ; he despises chastening; will 
not hearken ; he is a riotous liver and a 
drunkard. A son in the household may 
not be an unmixed good. It is difficult 
to imagine a greater blessing than sons 
who are obedient, respectful, and of 
good-habits. What greater evil can be- 
fall homes than where the sons are stub- 
born, rcbellious, disobedient, deaf to 
counsel, riotous and drunken! Yet, 
homes of the latter sort are very numer- 
ous. A certain parental pride excuses 
and hides the wanton conduct of the 
sons; this is a double injury—to the 
home itself and tothe sons. There are 
no circumstances that justly tolerate 
evil. Soft-heartedness, that condones 
such evil, is fatal. The teaching of God 
is unmistakable; the present lesson 
trumpets no uncertain sound in this mat- 
ter; and it is written all through the 
Word that such sin against the home is 
intolerable to God. 

2. The parents shall lay hold on him. 
An easy-going, even tearful, remonstrance 
may only aggravate the evil. Sin has 
neither heart nor conscience, and only 
laughs sneermgly at  sentimentalism. 
The history of waywardness is a long 
record of tears and entreaties disregarded. 
Boys who love their mothers dearly love 
their sins st ll more. Daughters, even, 
will turn from everything sacred in the 
parental and home tie, and plunge into 
the seductions of alluring sin. Whole- 
some and effectual restraint is the only 
remedy. To spare the rod is to give 
consent to waywardness. It is better to 
suffer the pangs of a distressed heart, 
because of necessary punishment, than 
suffer pangs tenfold aggravated by the 
rod withheld. Multitudes of men and 
women look back upon such enforced 
restraint with gratitude to their parents. 
The smart of inflicted punishment may 
not be forgotten, but the very best balm 
for it is the good that comes from it. 
Multitudes more have reason to deplore 
the carelessness or neglect that was blind 
to their misdeeds ; so the spirit of mis- 
chief was fostered. 

3. The offender shall be brought to 
the elders of the city. We would say, in 
these days, He shall be arrested and 
tried in court. This is humiliating 
harshness some would think; but it is 
God’s plan. This course supposes the 
failure of patient parental effort. En- 
treaties, tears, and the rod, even, have 
failed ; one course remains——public trial 
and public punishment. This is, of 
course, humiliating, but, when a son is 
so lost to a sense of honor and decency 
that he can bring stinging reproach upon 
his home, it is high time that an effectual 
hand should be laid on him. To be 
humiliated is the royal way to a change 
of heart with some. It is mistaken 


philosophy which insists that the harsher’ 


method is hardening, and only makes 
the truth repellant. An ingrained rebel 
needs to be broken on the wheel of a 
hard experience. 

4. He shall have a fair hearing. 
Many a murderer or other flagrant 
offender has been brought to a sense of 
the enormity of his crime by the testi- 
mony of witnesses. The insidiousness 
of sin, which brings its own insensibility, 
presently robs the conscience of its finer 
qualities, and nothing short of heroic 
treatment will avail. The sin of drunk- 
enness creeps upon its victim by imper- 
ceptible stages usually, corroding the 
conscience the while. No home treat- 
ment, entreaties, tears nor threats, can 
make a lasting impression. The public 
tribunal, with enforced penalties, alone 
brings the offender to himself; not 
always, to be sure, perhaps not often, for 
the power of strong drink is like the 
bands of death. But when all other 
means have been tried this remains and 
should be used. But whether or not the 
offender is himself benefited by such a 
course, there are numerous onlookers 
who cannot fail to be impressed with 
such object-teaching. A drunken son 
has no right to disgrace his home, and 
must not be allowed to do so, and the 
effectual prevention, if any, lies with the 
‘elders of the city.” 


5. Found guilty, he shall die. Law 


with its penalties contemplates the great-. 


est good for the greatest number. Re- 
cent lessons illustrate the visitation of 
Capital punishment on the grossly offend- 
ing Israelites, and visited in such a way 
as to show that God is no respecter of 
persons. The death penalty is by no 
means the severity which it is often sup- 
posed to be. It is betterto die and so 
cut short a fatal opportunity than contin- 
ually to sin against God with a high hand. 
An account is to be rendered for the 
deeds done in the body. A drunken son, 
therefore, or an otherwise deeply rebell- 
ious son, should have swift and adequate 
punishment meted to him., It is kindness 
as well as justice to him, and the inter- 
ests of community and home require it. 


6. God’s estimate and judgment are a 
standing rebuke to _ sentimentalism. 
Mercy is by no means mere soft good- 
nature. There is as much mercy in God’s 
flashing eye as in his softest whisper. 
The drunken son needs to be dealt with 
so as to show that drunkenness is a 
crime. A prohibition should be laid 
uponit. “And all the men of his city 
Shall stone him with stones that he die.” 
Sentimentalism hides him in a hack, 
smuggles him into the house, featherbeds 
him in obscurity, tapers off his drunken- 


ness with more liquor, and so puts him 
in a condition as quickly as possible for 
another debauch. God’s voice insists 
that the crime of rebellion against the 
home shall be visited with condign pun- 
ishment, and mere sentiment must step 
aside till reformation presents a son 
worthy to receive the tokens of parental 
affection. 


SOCIAL PURITY. 


The subject is a very interesting and 
important one, but my paper must nec- 
essarily be brief. The theory of this 
subject has been well discussed in vari- 
ous papers and pamphlets, some of which 
you have doubtless all read. The ques- 
tion for us to ask and answer to-day is, 
What can we do in our little circle to 
better the condition of things in our 
midst ? It seems that we might do more 
than we are doing. 

In the first place, as mothers and 
wives, we must be pure ourselves in the 
sacred precincts of our little homes. 
What have we, any of us, for our earthly, 
inheritance but our homes? Home is 
earth’s paradise. If we are pure and 
peaceable and true, in the nature of the 
case, by what God has planted in the 
human heart, and by the very constitu- 
tion of the family, we must be queen 
regents of the home. These homes are 
our domains, these our fortresses, these 
our castles. First, we should be pure in 
life; second,' we should be pure in 
speech ; third, we should be pure in doc- 
trine. How easy it is for us, unless we 
keep ourselves toned up by thought, 
study, industry and prayer, to become 
careless in one way and another! Here, 
in the midst of this circle, are the boys; 
some of them are very young and pure 
and tender. These are not to be com- 
mitted to fate and haphazard, to grow 
up and turn as destiny may decide. No; 
there is a God who helps the mother, if 
she leans upon him. A pure, watchful, 
true mother can do more for the purity 
of her son than all the schools and col- 
leges and churches. One of the fruitful 
sources of impurity among our boys and 
young men is the want of respect for 
woman. The man that loves and reveres 
and respects his mother and sister will 
have a like feeling toward other women. 
Boys are to be taught the lessons of ma- 
ternal reverence and respect at the crib, 
in the little arm-chair, around the table. 
The lessons of purity must be written 
upon the doorposts; they must be as 
frontlets between the eyes of the boys 
continually. Let mothers not be the 
victims of the vain hope that they can be 
slovenly, or impure in word or conduct, 
in -home’s divine circle, and yet give to 
the world pure, chaste sons and daugh- 
ters. 

In the second place, iet me just refer 
to the literature of the home. How 
soon it is that children will begin to look 
out for something exciting ‘to read! 
There is the love of the low novel in the 
depths of the human heart; and this 
novel finds its way into homes we should 
never suspect. In the sphere of litera- 
ture, after all, we must.look for the edu- 
cation of the world. In the Bible and 
in literature must we look for the world’s 
education and character, directly or in- 
directly. Say what you please of the 
saloon—let it be admitted that it is the 
den of demons; that it is the factory of 
crime and criminals ; that it is the great 
cess-pool of the filth of the generations 
—yet, after all, the press—the evil, god- 
less, obscene, wicked press—is the most 
powerful and insidious foe to character. 
It is from the dime novel, the Saturday 
Night, the Police Gazette, and such, 
that the seed which produces the harvest 
of blast and sin is sown. Here is the 
ruin, not only of the boys, but of the 
girls as well. And right in some secret 
corner of the Christian home is hidden 
away the instrument of the destruction 
of those who are as precious to us as 
life. As the boy who fills his mind with 
impure literature is ready for his first 
venture upon the saloon, so is the girl, 
in like manner, ready to take her first 
step toward the street. Bad literature 
is worse food than rotten whisky ; the 
latter goes directly into the stomach, 
the former into the heart. It dulls every 
moral sense, kills out every speck of love 
for the Bible, and interest in Sunday- 
school and religion. Now, is there any- 
thing that we can do for our village or 
town or city in the way of literature ? 
There is the public reading-room. In 
addition to this, we might keep our eyes 
open to know about the quantity of vile 
literature brought in, and we might do 
something to put it away from the 
young. I merely give these thoughts as’ 
hints or suggestions. 

In the third place, there is much to 
be gained by the proper education of 
public sentiment in regard to the social 
life and relations of young ladies and 
gentlemen. Public sentiment should re- 
quire the same standard of social purity 
for men as women, and yet we blush 
with shame and indignation when we 
have to admit that it does not. The 
daughter must go into society. The 
mother is ambitious that she be popular 
among the young gentlemen; and, alas ! 
she often fails to keep up the proper 
social standard for her daughter. The 
young daughter of the Christian mother 
is sometimes seen in the public dance 
in the embrace of a man who is known 
in all the community as a wretch. She 
will permit her daughter to associate 
with this vile man, but the vile woman 
with whom he associates she would re- 
pulse from her door without ceremony, 
Mothers as well as daughters are often too 
much given to the fancy of fast men and 
boys. Our daughters are to be taught 
that they are not to associate with 
drunken infidels and bad men, but to 


| 


refuse such compliments with pronounc- 
ed indignation. If young women would 
take this position and hold to it, it would 
be the greatest possible power in bring- 
ing about a better condition of things in 
our social life. So we teach, so we live, 
and so we pray ! 
Mrs, S. W. DELZELL, 
San Jacinto, Cal. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


SHAKESPEARE SAID : 


‘‘Put money in thy purse.” Were the sage 
living in this age, he would say: ‘‘Put money 
in the Pacific Bank,” as it is the oldest 
chartered commercial bank on the Pacific 
Coast, being incorporated over twenty-five 
years ago. 


HAY FEVER. 


I have been a periodical sufferer from hay 
fever since the summer of 1879, and until I 
used Ely’s Cream Balm was never able to 
find relief. I can truthfully say that Cream 
Balm cured me. I regard it as of great value, 
and would not be without it during the hay 
fever season.—L. M. Georgia, Binghampton, 
N.Y 


The Swan Fountain Pen we have used for 
several weeks with much satisfaction. We 
had used a stylograph pen for about nine 
years, until it was worn out. Looking about 
for one to replace it, our attention was di- 
rected to the Swan Pen, as the best of its 
kind. We miss our old friend, but are be- 
coming used to our new companion, and 
think we shall like him very well. To our 
mind a fountain pen, or stylograph which 
will always work, is a perfect treasure. Away 
you glide, page after page, with nary a dip to 
soil your fingers or break the continuity of 
your thought. The Swan Pen is sold at the 
Methodist Book Depository, 1037 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


A present with every $25 order mention- 
ing this paper under certain conditions. 
Read the advertisement of Smith’s Cash 
Store this week. It will pay you. A full 
line and large assortment of goods in many 
lines. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


R.H.M*Donald, ‘M‘Donald, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Oldest Chartered All 


Ct ANK 


Al! Capital Stock 
Ws 1,000,000.00, 
SurpusS 700,000.00. 


” hy. Resources $ | 4,356,175.94. 


@ Returning thanks for past favors, we 
and 80 accounts 

Firms and Cor-porations. 7 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 
fan Francisco, Cal, Ast, 1888. 


MASON HAMLIN 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 


tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER < CHASE. 


GENERAL AGENT'S, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 OF 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 * 380 00 
6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

Table Lamps....>............ $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Shops aft pain, Ensures 
aa the feet. lic. at Druggista. Hiscox &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


to the essence nx Ginger in ‘the cure of Cramps, Co 
and Bowel disorders, and is invalaallp for 

and Lung troubles. Use it without delay if you 

have Cough, Bronchitia, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 50c, & $1, 


DR. TAF’ 
ASTHMA 
An frees and we can send us their 


|, Rochester, EP REE. | 


REMOVED! 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THE STARR KING BUILDING, 


GEARY STREET, 


And are now opening a Magnificent 
Line of entirely New and Beau- 
tiful Goods, ordered express- 
ly for the New Store. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. 


Here has been for 


many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


represented on the coast. 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


7135 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS 


LIST FOR NEXT COURSE — 188-89. 


2. PREPARATORY GREEK (in English). By Wilkinson.....................-....... 1 00 
8. COLLEGE GREEK (in Englich). By Wilkinson. ................ 1 00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE OCHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50 per year. 
$1.35 each. Early orders solicited. 


In clubs of five or more copies to one address, 


BRIER & 
42 Geary St., - 


DOBBINS, 


San Francisco, Cal 


To advertise? 


DOES IT PAY 


We want to know, and which papers pay best.. 


For every cash order of $25 


sent within a week after you read this notice in which you order at least five articles from the 
following list and mention the paper you saw it in and the date of it, we will send you, free. 
gratis, for nothing, any one of the articles named, valued at $1, and very, very cheap at that 


11 yards Amoskeag Dress Gingham... .$1 00 
14 yards late style 1 00 
10 yards Canton Flannel.............. 1 00 
1 handsome white Bedspread.......... 1 00 
2 ladies’ Undervests or Drawers....... 10 
8 pounds Cotton Batting.-..-. 
24 spools of Cotton, all different... occcousil 1 00 
40 dozen Buttons, several kinds........ 1 00 
20 Pocket Handkerchiefs.............. 1 
12 pairs ladies,mens and childrens’ — 1 00 
25 papers new Garden Seeds... 
12 useful Brushes, all different... 100 
30 pounds good black Figs..--....0.--+..-.0.0408 1 00 
25 pounds dried Pears................ 1 00 
14 pounds good dried Peaches........ 1 00 
15 pounds nice dried Prunes.......... 1 00 
10, 12 or 20 yards Toweling............ 1 00 
16 useful Kitchen Articles............. 1 00 


6 pounds green or ground Coffee...... $1 (O 
5 pounds green or mixed Tea......_.. 1 00 
15 pounds Tea Dust, good quality.... 
20 bars Poor Woman’s Soap........... 
35 pounds white or colored Beans..... 
12 cans Spices all different............ 
9 cans Corn, Peas or Beans... sd 
25 pounds shelled Pop Corn.. sine 
50 Wer Bone Meal or Egg Food. ‘eer 
ash Bowl and Pitcher... 
1 dozen fine engraved Goblets. 
8 large glass Stew Dishes............. 
8 double rolis Wall Paper............. 
5 pounds fancy mixed Candy 
10 pourds fine mixed 
1 good Axe and Handle.. 
25 papers assorted Tacks.......... Saas 
6 cans Table Fruit, assorted........ sae 


sssssssssssssse 


You must comply with the conditions, and we will do our part faithfully. 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


STORE, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 


735 MARKET ST., 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


O03” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. gy 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are invited to make the ensuing season their 
most successful one, by adopting one of Dit- 
son & Co.’s books, which are most carefully 
compiled, and contain the newest works of the 
best composers. 

American Anthem Book ($1.25 or $12 
r doz.) Johnson, Abbey and Tenney. 
leases everybody. Large sales. Order 

with Ditson & Co.’s imprint. 

Dressler’s Sacred Selections ($1.50, or 
$13.50 per doz.) Very large and varied col- 
lection. 

Jehovah's Praise. ($1, or $9 per doz.) By 
L. O. Emerson, a new church music book of 
the best character. Mapy new anthems and 
metrical tunes. 

— choirs or quartets will find good music 

American Male Choir ($1, or $9 per doz.) 
and in Dow’s SacBED QUARTETs FOR MALE 
Voices ($2, cloth; $1.75, boards). 

Also send for lists of our 3,000 octavo pieces, 
costing 5 to 10 cents each. 


Any Boox ror Rerai Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &.CO., BOSTON: 
CO. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in day and home schools desires to 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. For particulars address Miss 
M. 8. Castleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, 


Cal, 


HEADQUARTERS 
Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD, AMERICAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy @ better one. 

SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

for Dlustrated Catalogue and Price 


G.CG. WIGKSON & CO., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 
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